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Again Congress Faces 


Veterans’ Legislation 


Foreword 


Nor only in the approaching short 
session of Congress, but in several succeeding sessions, 
the problem of compensation for World War veterans 
will be an important issue. This will hold true, no 
matter what the outcome of the National elections of 
November may be. 


The reasons for this are, first, that the veterans them- 
selves, or at least a large number of them, are dissatis- 
fied with what they are receiving today and are deter- 
mined to press for more, or, if not more in actual re- 
wards, more to the extent of asking that their service 
certificates, due to be paid in 1945 and 1946, be paid off 
in cash in the present; and, second, because there has 
arisen an opposing force which declares itself unwilling 
to let matters rest where they are, without further addi- 
tions to veterans’ compensation, but which is insisting 
that some of the benefits already given should be with- 
drawn. 


In other words, the veterans, who have heretofore 
taken the offensive, as it were, and who heretofore have 
had to overcome mere defensive opposition to their de- 
sires, now find themselves on the defensive and called 
upon to make vigorous efforts to hold that which they 
have gained in the past. 

Consequently, when Congress reconvenes there will be 
a renewed effort on the part of those supporters of the 
veterans in Congress who believe that the adjusted cer- 
tificates or bonus allowances should be paid up at once, 
to put through legislation to that end. 

On the other hand, those who believe that the Govern- 
ment has gone too far in favoring the World War vet- 
erans, will begin a vigorous drive to repeal some of the 
existing legislation providing veterans’ benefits. 

As will be seen in the succeeding pages of this number 
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of the Dicest, the controversy at present is over the 
demand for immediate payment of the full amount of 
what are known as Adjusted Service Certificates. These 
certificates were given the veterans in 1924 as the result 
of an Act of Congress passed over the veto of President 


Coolidge. They were an additional award based on 
length of service during the World War, to be paid off 
in about 20 years. 


Agitation over awards to veterans is nothing new in 
American histo In fact, it began during the Revolu- 
tionary War, when the Continental Congress, while the 
war was in progress, voted special benefits to be awarded 
to soldiers who remained in the army throughout the war. 
This was urged by General Washington, himself, because, 
contrary to his expressed wishes for long enlistments and 
the building up of a regular army, the Continental Con- 
gress provided for short enlistments, with the result that 
many of the Revolutionary troops would fight for a few 
months and then decline to re-enlist. 


Following the Revolutionary War, and the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States provided pensions for Revolutiona’ 
veterans and later for veterans of the War of 1812. 
This led to pensions for veterans of Indian wars and the 
Mexican War. 


With the end of the Civil War and the large number 
of veterans of the Union Army left, the pension prob- 
lem became a major one. It was inevitable that these 
veterans should organize, which they did, under the name 
of The Grand Army of the Republic, familiarly known 
as the “G. A. R.” 

It was equally inevitable that tlus organization would 
vLecome involved in politics. 

Precedent was followed by the veterans of the World 
War and they promptly organized several associations, 
including the American Legion, which is numerically the 
largest, and the Disabled War Veterans’ Association and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In the ensuing pages will be found a history of vet- 
erans’ legislation, beginning on the next page. On 
263 will be found an article by Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, the Veterans’ Administrator, giving a clear-cut 
explanation of the so-called “Soldier Bonus.” 

The Pro and Con section contains the basic arguments 
for and against the Soldier Bonus. ‘Two main points are 
involved: One, whether the veterans are entitled to the 
bonus, and two, if they are entitled, whether they shall 
be paid in non-negotiable money. 

There is no controversy over the question of caring for 
veterans who are suffering from disabilities resulting 
from actual service on the battlefields nor for allowing 
pensions to the dependents of those who lost their lives 
in the service. The controversy is over the question of 
what is the duty of the Government, if any at all, to 
those veterans who were mustered out of the service 
without having suffered any injury, to those veterans who 
never saw actual service or to those who have, since their 
return to civil life incurred disabilities not in any degree 
on to anything that occurred while trey were in 
uniform. 





Congressional Aiids to 
American Veterans 
1776 to 1932 


1776-1836 


Wirz acts of the Continental Congress offering bonuses, 
to be paid at the end of the war, in order to encourage 
enlistments in the Continental Army, began a series of 
acts by the Continental Congress and later by the Con- 
gress of the United States to reward veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, these were followed by the granting 
of pensions to veterans of the War of 1812 and the 
Indian wars. Most of these acts were passed before 
1833, but in 1836, fifty-three years after the Revolu- 
tionary War and twenty-one years after the War of 
1812, legislation was passed by Congress providing for 
widows and orphans of both these wars. In fact, as will 
be found on a succeeding page, seven daughters of vet- 
erans of the War of 1812 are today drawing monthly 
pensions from the United States Government. While 
major legislation covering veterans of the two early wars 
ended in 1836, pension legislation relative to the Revo- 
lutionary War was enacted as late as 1886, and relative 
to the War of 1812, as late as 1920, 105 years after that 
war ended. 


1846-1848 


To disabled veterans of the Mexican War, pensions were 
granted in 1846 and extended to the widows and orphans 
of these veterans in 1848. In an Act of 1920 these 
dependents of veterans, like those of the veterans of the 
War of 1812, were further cared for. 


1862 
Ox July 14 Congress passed an act which was the be- 


_—— of a series of acts covering Civil War pensions. 
nis and subsequent Civil War pension acts, up to 1890, 
covered Union veterans suffering disabilities incurred as 
the result of actual service. 


1890 


Ax act was passed by Congress granting to Civil War 
veterans general service pensions, based on disability, 
indeperdent of war service. 


1899 


Lecistation for Spanish War veterans appeared prompt- 
ly after the end of that war. The extension of their pen- 
sions has kept pace with those of other groups. 


1914 


Ox September 2d, President Wilson signed an act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk 
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Insurance in the Treasury ent. The original 
purpose of this act was to provide for Government insur- 
ance for vessels and cargoes during the World War. 
American shipping was constantly exposed to seizure by 
the belligerents and all marine insurance was either vir- 
tually suspended or its rates were so high as to be pro- 
hibitive. This necessitated the setting up of a Govern- 
ment insurance fund. 


1917 


Ox October 6th, the War Risk Insurance Act was 
amended so as to provide an insurance system for Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors engaged in the service. This 
act appropriated $186,000,000 to provide for family 
allowances, compensations, insurance and funerals. This 
was the first act for the benefit of those serving in the 
World War. 


It provided for various death and disability allowances 
for soldiers and sailors and their dependents. [n order 
to give service men greater protection for themselves and 
their dependents than the death and disability allowances, 
provision was made for the issuance of insurance against 
death or total disability in amounts from $1,000 to 
$10,000. This became known as “War Risk Insurance,” 
or “Contract Insurance.” 


i918 


Ox June 25th, the President approved an act further 
amending the original act by making changes in the 
amount of various allotments and benefits. 


1919 


Ox February 24th, the President approved an act pro- 
viding that all persons in the military service be paid 
$60 each. On March 3d, the President approved an act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to immedi- 
ately provide additional hospital facilities for the care 
and treatment of discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors and marines, army and navy nurses, Coast Guard 
officers and men, merchant marine seamen, seamen on 
the boats of the Mississippi River Commission, officers 
and employees of the Public Health Service, certain 
keepers and assistant keepers of the United States Light- 
house Service, seamen of the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army, officers and enlisted men of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, civilian employees 
entitled to treatment under the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and employees on Army transports 
not officers or enlisted men of the Army, at that time 
entitled by law to treatment by the Public Health Ser- 
vice. Under this act practically all the military hospitals 
in the country were transferred to the control of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, since the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau was part of the Treasury Department. The act 
also authorized the purchase of sites and the erection 
of new hospitals and sanatoria, the total appropriation 
being $9,050,000. 
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On July 11th, the President approved an amendment 
to the vocational and rehabilitation act of June 27, 1918, 
authorizing an appropriation of $6,000,000 for vocational 
training for veterans. 

On December 24th, the President approved an act 
generally amending the War Risk Insurance Act as to 
its administrative features and providing a general set 
of regulations regarding disability ratings, etc. 


1921 


On April 20th, the President approved an act appro- 
priating $17,000,000 for the construction of additional 
hospitals and out-patient dispensary facilities. This act 
also made all such hospital facilities open to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Philippine Insurrection 
and the Boxer Rebellion. 

On August 9th, President Harding approved an act 
establishing the Veterans’ Bureau as an independent 
agency under the direction of the President and trans- 
ferring to it the powers and duties of the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau and those of the Board of Vocational 
Education. 

On December 21st, the President approved the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, carrying an appro- 
priation of $65,000,000 for the Veterans’ Bureau. 


1924 


Ox May 17, the House passed over President Coolidge’s 
veto the famous adjusted compensation or “Bonus” bill 
and the Senate passed it on May 19. Under the terms 
of this act, adjusted compensation was provided for all 
of the 4,300,000 men who had served at least 60 days, 
at home or abroad, excepting officers above a certain 
rank and a limited number of others whose service was 
of a limited nature. (The provisions of this act and their 
application are fully explained in the article by General 
Hines in this issue.) 


On June 7, the Reed-Johnson bill was approved. This 
measure, known as “The World War Veterans’ Act,” 
codified all the existing veterans’ acts and enlarged the 
relief functions of the Veterans’ Bureau. In this act 
provision was made for a great increase in hospitalizaticn 
work and for the blanketing under the relief provisions 
of veterans of all wars. Practically all allotments were 
increased, and the time for filing claims was extended. 


1925 


Ox March 4, the World War Veterans’ Act was fur- 
ther liberalized by an amendment adopted by Congress. 

One of the most outstanding features of this amend- 
ment is the provision which makes compensation payable 
to all those veterans of the World War who are suffering 
with paralysis, paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless 
or bedridden as a result of any disability, without regard 
to whether such disability is the result of willful miscon- 
duct and irrespective of whether the veteran is actually 
hospitalized. Prior to this amendment willful miscon- 
duct barred all right to compensation except where the 
veteran was suffering with paralysis, paresis, blindness 
or constitutional lues as a result of a disease requiring 
hospitalization, and it was necessary that such veterans 
be hospitalized in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals before any 
compensation could be paid. 
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Another important provision in the new legislation was 
the consolidation of the former provisions of the World 
War Veterans’ Act relating to forfeitures of compensa- 
tion. Under the amendment each period of service stands 
alone and a dishonorable discharge from one enlistment 
will have no effect on the payment of compensation for 
disabilities incurred during an enlistment from which 
the men was honorably discharged. It is also provided 
that the forfeiture provisions shall apply to conscientious 
objectors only wh:re. they refused to perform military 
duty or to wear the uniform and further that aliens, 
allied or neutral, shall not be affected by the forfeiture 
provision if their service was honest and faithful and 
they were not discharged prior to November 11, 1918, 
on their own solicitation because of alienage. All insur- 
ance is removed from the operation of these forfeiture 
provisions except where death was inflicted as a lawful 
punishment for crime or military offense. 


1926 


Ax act of July 2 amended the World War Veterans’ 
Act by making changes in the administration powers of 
the Veterans’ Bureau and further liberalizing the insur- 
ance and hospitalization features. 


1927 


An act of March 3 authorized the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans on their adjusted 
service certificates. 


1928 


Ox May 24, the House and Senate passed over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto an act providing the retirement of 
officers of the World War, other than those of the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy or Marine Corps, who incurred physical 
disability in line of duty, their retirement pay to come 
out of the funds of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

On May 29, an act was passed extendit., the time lim- 
™ on applications, etc., under the World War Veterans’ 

ct. 


1930 


Ox July 3, the provisions of the World War Veterans’ 
Act were again extended and liberalized. This liberaliza- 
tion and extension was contained in several subsequent 
minor acts of Congress. 


1931 


Tue House on February 17 and the Senate on February 
26 overrode President Hoovex’s veto and an act 
increasing the borrowing capacity of holders of adjusted 
service certificates to 50 per cent of the value of the cer- 
tificates. This was the Bonus Bill of 1931. 

An act of March 4 provided, by amending the World 
War Veterans’ Act, a hospital construction project in- 
volving more than $20,000,000 and further extended. hos- 
pitalization privileges. 


1932 
Tue Patman bill granting cash payment of adjusted ser- 


vice certificates was passed by the House on June 15 and 
defeated by the Senate on June 17. 
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American War Aftermath 
1778 to 1932 


Pensions and Benefits Allowed American 
Veterans of the Various Conflicts — 
and Other War Costs 


The Revolutionary War 
The War of 1812 

The Mexican War 

The Civil War 

The Indian Wars 

The War with Spain 
The World War 


The Revolutionary War 


Veterans of the Revolutionary War 
received various benefits in recognition of their services 
as the result of Acts by the Continental Congress while 
the war was in progress, and Acts by the Congress of 
the United States after the adoption of the Constitution. 
Some of these benefits were in cash and others were land 
grants. The land grant system of rewards also pre- 
vailed with veterans of the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. 

The Continental Congress in 1778 passed an Act giving 
commissioned officers of the Revolutionary Army a pen- 
sion of half-pay for seven years after the conclusion of 
the war, and non-commissioned officers a cash reward 
of $80 each upon the conclusion of the war, the purpose 
of the Act being to encourage enlistments. In 1779 
another Act was passed, authorizing General Washing- 
ton to offer a gratuity, or bonus, of $100 to each man 
who enlisted. Various other acts followed. 

A rough estimate made by the Pension Office several 
years ago of the amount finally spent by the Federal 
Government on all bounties and pensions to Revolu- 
tionary veterans puts the total at $70,000,000, exclusive 
of land grants, etc. The records are somewhat hazy and 
Government officials in giving these figures make it plain 


that they are simply an estimate, based on the best facts 
available. 


Pensions Paid in 1932 on Wars 


Between the Revolution and 


The World War 


The War of 1812 


Although over 117 years have elapsed since the close 
of the War of 1812, there are yet 7 persons in receipt 
of pensions on account of service rendered by soldiers 
in this war—5 widows, 1 remarried widow, and 1 daugh- 
ter. They are as follows: 

Arminia I. Anderson, Cedar Grove, Ga.; husband, 
Robert Anderson, fifer, Nabor’s company, South Carolina 
Militia. 

Marion A. Clark, Iowa City, Iowa; husband, John R. 
Clark, private, McClellen’s company, Massachusetts 
Militia. 

Lydia Ann Graham, Brushy Run, W. Va.; husband, 
Isaac Graham, musician, Bodkin’s company, Virginia 
Militia. 
~ Mary Isgrigg, 599 Delta Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
husband, Daniel Isgrigg, private, Cullum’s company, Ohio 
Militia. 

Carolina King, East Aurora, N. Y.; husband, Darius 
King, private, Steven’s company, New York Militia. 

Elizabeth Huron, 2232 Broadway, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; former widow of Sylvester T. Sibley, private, 
North’s company, New York Militia. 

Esther Ann Hill Morgan, Independence, Oreg. ; daugh- 
ter of John Hill, private, Clark’s and McCumber’s com- 
panies, New York Militia. 

Each of the above-named persons receives a pension 
of $50 per month, and a total of $4,000 was disbursed 
for such purposes during this year. 


The Mexican War 


There were 478 widows of Mexican War veterans 
receiving an average of about $50 per month each, total 
$326,124.32. 


The Civil War 


Civil War pensions were being paid as follows: 31,072 
veterans receiving from $75 to $100 month each, the 
annual amount aggregating $37,946,683.14. 

139,924 widows and children of veterans receiving 
from $30 to $50 per month each, total $69,907,267.74. 

18 nurses at $50 per month each, total $11,810. 


The peak for veterans on the Civil War pension roll 
was reached in 1898 when their number was 745,822. 


The peak for widows of veterans was reached in 1912 
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when their number was 304,372. The grand total for 
disbursements for pensions on account of the Civil War 
on June 30, 1932, was $7,600,321,525.34. 


The Indian War 


There were 9,555 pensioners from Indian wars receiv- 


ing an average of about $40 per month each, total 
$4,575,590.05. 


The War with Spain 


Spanish War pensions were being paid as follows: 

196,541 veterans at from $20 to $72 per month each, 
total $98,822,945.87. 

36,802 widows and children receiving about $40 per 
month each, total $14,640,207.69. 


532 nurses receiving an average of about $45 per month 
each, total $295,303.87. Grand total $686,513,689.71. 

Total of all military pensions, as of June 30, 1932, 
for the fiscal year 1931-32, was $232,509,428.65. 


Benefits Received by 
Veterans of the World War 


As a result of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act passed October 6, 1917, and the subsequent 
World War Veterans’ Act passed June 7, 1924, 1,104,203 
applications for disability compensation have been re- 
ceived, 505,000 have beer approved, and $1,715,273,000 
expended. 

There are now 330,266 ex-service men receiving dis- 
ability compensation for which $190,378,411 was expended 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. Payments 
average $44.12 monthly. Of those receiving disability 
compensation 21% are suffering from neuro-psychiatric 
diseases, 19% from tuberculosis, and 60% from general 
medical and surgical conditions. Awards to those suf- 
fering from neuro-psychiatric conditions average $56.17 
per month, tuberculosis $61.16, and general medical and 
surgical $34.53. 

232,726 claims have been filed for death compensation 
and 125,075 allowed, requiring total disbursements of 
$349,101,925 and $38,698,581 during the past fiscal year. 

Approximately 24,000 widows, 37,000 children and 
89,000 parents of 99,880 veterans who died during ser- 
vice or from disability incurred in service are receiving 
death compensation. Payments to widows average ‘ 
per month, to children $11.96 and to parents $17.97. 

The total amount payable on account of the 191,000 
claims which have been awarded on term insurance will 
exceed the premium receipts by approximately $1,700,- 
925,085 applications have been received and 878,865 
approved for United States Government Life Insurance. 
641,218 policies aggregating approximately $3,000,000,- 
000 were in force June 30, 1932. 
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33,945 claims have been filed against these policies and 
27,035 allowed, 19,411 of which were for death and 7,594 
for permanent total disability. Total payments on this 
type of insurance amount to $171,532,729. 


Since 1919 there have been 1,132,316 admissions to 
hospitals as a result of the World War Veterans’ and 
prior acts, of which 1,086,973 were veterans of the World 
War. Since June 7, 1924, when hospitalization was first 
authorized for veterans of all wars without regard to 
origin of disability, 437,533 or approximately 60% of 
all admissions have been of the non-service connected 
type. On June 30, 1932, 43,334 patients were in hos- 
pitals, 35% of whom were World War veterans under 
treatment for disabilities of service origin. 


Since 1910 there have been 125,641,674 in-patient days 
relief which at an estimated average cost of $4 per day 
represent an expenditure of $502,566,696. On June 30, 
1932, the Veterans’ Administration was operating 56 
hospitals with a capacity of 29,833 beds and 10 homes 
with a capacity of 6,739 hospital beds. There are in 
addition 8,825 beds available to beneficiaries of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in other Government hospitals. On 
completion of the approved construction program there 
will be approximately 44,490 hospital beds available. 


Under eight general acts Congress has to date author- 
ized the sum of $113,327,000 for new hospitals and domi- 
ciliary and out-patient facilities, of which $108,327,000 
has been appropriated. Congress has also authorized by 
special acts $11,550,000, of which $10,625,000 has been 
appropriated for new domiciliary and hospital construc- 
tion. There has also been expended since 1923 more 
than $15,000,000 from regular fiscal funds for permanent 
improvements and extensions to Government hospitals. 


The Adjusted Compensation Act was passed May 19, 
1924. As a result of this act, 3,989,737 applications were 
received and 3,677,975 adjusted service certificates in the 
amount of $3,648,287,632 issued. Payment of death 
claims on matured certificates totals $133,656,742 and 
adjusted service cash payments and payments to depend- 
ents total $43,743,275. 


On June 30, 1932, 2,584,582 adjusted service certifi- 
cates pledged for loans were held by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The amount of outstanding indebtedness 
on account of these loans was $1,369,042,679. In addi- 
tion to this outstanding loans held by banks and not 
redeemed total approximately $60,000,000. 


As a result of this act, 13,124 claims for benefits were 
filed within the time limit and 6,964 officers retired with 
pay and 942 retired without pay. Benefits were denied 
to 5,216. 

On June 30, 1932, 6,415 Emergency Officers were 
receiving payments averaging $140 monthly and the ex- 
penditure for the last fiscal year was $12,751,531. A total 
of $39,714,046 has been expended as a result of the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act up to June 30, 1932. 

On July 3, 1930, payment of disability allowance was 
authorized. To date, 879,965 claims have been filed and 
438,618 or approximately 50 per cent have been ap- 
proved. 

On June 30, 1932, payments were being made to 407,- 
584 veterans disabled in civil life at the cost of $73,470,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1932. The net cost to this Gov- 
ernment of this and allied matters can* be put at 
$5,356,174,693.07.—E-tracts, see 1, ». 288. 





Number of Men Engaged 


in American Wars 


Revolutionary War 


Began April 19, 1775. Active hostilities ceased April 
19, 1783. Officially ended January 14, 1784. Estimates 
on number of Continental troops involved range from 
250,000 to 395,858. Greatest strength ai any one time 
estimated at 35,000 in November, 1778, since the short 
enlistment system prevailed and many men served sev- 
eral enlistments at various times without continuous ser- 
vice. 


War of 1812 


Began June 18, 1812. Active hostilities ended January 
8, 1815. Officially ended, February 17, 1815. Total 


number of troops, 528,274, of which 471,622 were regu-' 


lars and 56,652 were volunteers. These figures cover 
enlistmets under the same general conditions as pre- 
vailed in the Revolutionary War. 


War with Mexico 


Began April 24, 1846. Active hostilities ceased Sep- 
tember 14, 1847, with the capture of the City of Mexico. 
Officially ended May 30, 1848. Total number of troops, 
116,597, of which 43,300 were regulars and 73,297 were 
volunteers. 


Civil War 


Began April 15, 1861. Active hostilities ceased April 
9, 1865, when General Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
Virginia. Officially ended August 20, 1866. Total num- 
ber of Union troops, 2,128,948, of which 75,215 were 
regulars; 1,933,779 volunteers and 119,954 were drafted. 
Of the drafted troops only 46,347 actually served, the 
remainder having served as substitutes. Northern writ- 
ers usually estimate the total number of Confederate 
troops in the Civil War at 1,400,000, based on a popula- 
tion of 5,000,000 whites; Southern historians estimate 
the number at 600,000. R. H. McKim puts the total at 
621,800. On March 1, 1862, by Confederate records, 
the total was 340,250. Woodrow Wilson, in his “History 
of the American People,” put the total at 900,000. Prof. 
Freeman H. Hart of Hampton-Sidney College fixed the 
Confederate total between 700,000 and 800,000. 


War with Spain 


Began April 21, 1898. Active hostilities ceased August 
13, 1808. Officially ended April 11, 1899. Total number 
of troops, 280,564, of which 57,329 were regulars and 
223,235 were volunteers. 


World War 
Began April 6, 1917. Active hostilities ceased Novem- 


ber 11, 1918. Officially ended July 2, 1921. Total num- 
ber of army troops, 4,057,101, of which 545,773 were 
regulars, 617,275 were volunteers and 2,894,053 were 
drafted. This does net include marines on duty in 
France.—Extracts, see 9, p. 288. 


Cost of the World War 


A ccorpinc to the “Statistical Survey 
of the World War” prepared by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Chief, Statistics Branch, General Staff, U. S. Army, the 
cost of the World War to the Nations involved up to 
April 30, 1919, was: (in billions of dollars.) 

Allied Powers: Great Britain and Dominions, 38; 
France, 26; United States, 22; Russia, 18; Italy, 13; 
Belgium, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 5; Japan and Greece, 
1. Total Allies, 123. 

Central Powers: Germany, 39; Austria-Hungary, 21; 
Turkey and Bulgaria, 3. Totai Central Powers, 63. 
Grand total all countries, $186,000,000,000. 

According to the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 1930, the total expenditures of the United 
States on account of the war amounted to $51,546,619,- 
440.72, which includes post-war costs attributable to the 
war. Receipts, including payments on foreign debts, sale 
of surplus material, etc., amount to $4,483,046,569.99. 
Her assets, partly estimated, including sums owing for 
sale of surplus property and payments due on foreign 
debts, are given as $9,189,664,380.37. 

Deducting receipts and assets from total expenditures 


leaves the net war cost to the United States $37,873,- 
908,409.36. 


Veterans’ Compensation 
in France and England 


Great BRITAIN and France spent ap- 
proximately 51 months in actual warfare while the period 
from the entrance of the United States into the war to 
the Armistice was about 19 months. Great Britain mobil- 
ized 6,600,000 men and France 8,410,000 compared with 
America’s 4,757,240. Great Britain suffered approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 dead and wounded, France 5,623,000, 
and the United States 322,497, of which 192,369 were 
wounded. 

Great Britain is said to compensate approximately 
500,000 ex-service men and France slightly more 
700,000. The United States at the end of the past fiscal 
year was compensating 737,850. The United States spent 
$860,635,000 for relief of World War veterans during 
the past fiscal year. During the same period Great Brit- 
ain spent approximately $175,000,000 and France $287,- 
000,000. r annual expenditures for veterans’ relief 
amount to $2,668 per annum for each United States sol- 
dier dead or wounded during the World War. That of 
Great Britain amounts to $58 per annum and that of 


France, $51.—E-xtracts, see 1, p. 288. 
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The Real Meaning of 
Adjusted Compensation 


by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 


U. S. Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


No legislation passed by Congress 
is probably less understood by the people of our country 
than the Adjusted Compensation Act, known generally 
as the Bonus. I feel confident that even the veterans 
themselves are much confused as to just what Congress 
intended to do and did do in passing this legislation. 

The question of legislating on this matter was before 
Congress from 1920 to 1924. A review of the legislative 
history discloses that it was the intent of Congress to 
make some adjustment in the remuneration given to men 
who served in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps as 
against the wages earned by those who labored at home. 
Congress was not averse to passing some form of ad- 
justed compensation legislation at that time, but found 
that a large disbursement from the Treasury would have 
to be avoided. The majority of Congress was opposed 
to providing funds for the adjusted service payment by 
bond issue or by additional taxation. Whatever cash 
payment was agreed upon must necessarily be small in 
order to meet with Congressional favor. To keep within 
the accepted bounds of what it was considered practicable 
to appropriate for immediate disbursement at that time 
would make the cash amount payable to each individual 
entitled to adjusted service credit so small as not to be 
attractive to the veteran. Therefore, during the period 
referred to, the Congress considered many plans and the 
bill finally enacted provided the means whereby the cost 
of the payment on the certificate might be spread over an 
extensled period of time. Finally a bill was drafted 
which met the approval of both Houses of Congress, but 
not that of President Coolidge, but it was passed over 
the President’s veto on May 19, 1924. 

Essentially the bill provided a basic service credit of 
$1.00 a day for each day’s service in the United States 
and $1.25 a day for each day’s service overseas. To 
those men who had basic credits of $50 or less, the bill 
provided that the payments be made in cash. In the 
event of veterans who had been killed or had died prior 
to the enactment of the bill, the adjusted service credit 
only, with no extra 25% added, was paid in ten equal 
quarterly installments to the dependents of the veteran 
if the amount was over $50, otherwise in one sum. In 
the case of a living veteran who applied for the benefits 
of this legislation, to the basic credit of $50 or more there 
was added 25% and this sum (the basic service credit 
plus 25%) was used as a single net premium to purchase 
for the veteran at his then attained age a paid-up endow- 
ment certificate, maturing upon the death of the veteran, 
or at the end of the twenty year period. For example: 
Take a veteran of the average age who had served 178 
days in the United States in excess of the first 60 days 


(which was covered by a bonus of $60 which the Govern- 
ment had paid upon discharge from service) and 176 
days overseas. His basic service credit would be arrived 
at as follows: 


178 days @ $1.00 per day=$178.00 


176 days @ $1.25 per day=$220.00 
$398.00 

To this $398 was added 25%, giving a gross credit of 
$498, which amount, used as a single net premium, would 
be sufficient to secure entitlement to a paid-up adjusted 
service certificate in the amount of $1,000, which certifi- 
cate in fact may be considered as a paid-up endowment 
policy with a loan value after the second year—so to this 
veteran the Government issued an adjusted service certifi- 
acte with $1,000 indicated upon its face. 

There has been some discussion as to the reason for 
the addition of 25% to the original basic service credit; 
some claimed that the 25% was added because of the 
long delay in adjusting the compensation between the 
time the men were mustered out of the service and the 
time Congress finally passed legislation authorizing the 
adjustment, while those who were in the best position to 
know the most about the legislation contended that the 
25% was added simply because of the deferred payment 
plan being adopted. A review of the legislative history 
undoubtedly confirms the latter contention. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the Congress, 
when it added the 25% to the basic credit, intended to 
encourage the acceptance of the deferred payment plan. 

To redeem all of the certificates issued, the Act provided 
that an adjusted service certificate fund be established by 
the appropriation annually by Congress of an amount suf- 
ficient to cover the necessary reserve for the number of 
certificates outstanding. In other words, this fund which 
Congress annually augments by appropriations, is invested 
in Government obligations in amounts which, together 
with the earnings on the appropriation annually made, 
would be, at the end of the twenty year period, sufficient 
to pay the face value of all certificates issued. 

As of June 30, 1932, 119,469 beneficiaries of adjusted 
compensation had been paid in cases where veterans died 
before applying for the benefits of the Act, an amount 
aggregating $38,500,000; and 149,170 veterans received 
$4,750,000 because of their adjusted service credits being 
$50 or less. A total number of 3,677,975 certificates 
with a maturity value of $3,648,235,587 had, up to this 
date, been issued and of this number 133,724 had become 
matured on account of death and $133,951,446 had been 
paid to the designated beneficiaries, leaving 3,544,251 
certificates in force with a maturity value of $3,514,284,- 
141 and a present loan value of $1,757,000,000; 2,734,582 
veterans had secured loans thereon amounting to $1,429,- 
000,000. It is gratifying indeed to know that at least 
610,000 veterans had not borrowed on their certificates 
but had preserved them as insurance for their families. 
In addition to these, there were approximately 200,000 
certificates which at that time did not have a Joan privi- 
lege because of the two year provision, byt which have 





since been made eligible by the amendment of July 21, 
1932. 


As the present value of the reserve fund set up by the 
Congress to meet payments occasioned by the maturity 
of the adjusted service certificates is $1,214,000,000, an 
appropriation of $2,300,000,000 would be necessary to 
make immediate payment of the maturity value of the 
certificates. The present worth of the outstanding cer- 
tificates is, if the portion of the 25% additional credit 
which has been earned is considered as due, $1,879,000,- 
000, or $1,635,000,000 less than the amount that some 
persons would have us now pay on such certificates, thus 
Increasing the amount of the adjusted compensation by 
this figure. 

The total credit, that is the adjustment of $1 and $1.25 
per day, on the certificates outstanding aggregates 
$1,407,000,000, or in other words, the maturity value of 
the outstanding certificates exceeds the adjusted service 
credit by $2,107,000,000, and, as was explained in the 
example relating to an individual certificate, this total is 
made up of the 25% additional credit granted because of 
deferred payment and the 4% compound interest which 
the Government is crediting to the accounts of the veter- 
ans while the certificates remain in force. 


Many of the veterans and most of the people have for- 
gotten the original agreement at the time the Adjusted 
Compensation Act was passed. A strong feeling has 
grown up that the Government has owed the face value 
of the adjusted service ertificates since 1925 and that, 
of course, in fairness to the veterans it should be paid 
at once. The Government .as more than kept the original 
contract. The indebtedness that we are talking about is 
not due until 1945 and 1946. There has been advanced 
to the veterans five hundred millions of dollars more than 
the original Adjusted Compensation Act contemplated 
would be available to them at this time. I know of no 
plan being advocated that the Government pay to the 
veterans the present worth of the adjusted service certifi- 
cates, which it could readily do, but the amount that 
would be paid to more than 75% of the veterans in that 
event would be so small as to be entirely unattractive to 
them. It would be of little material assistance to those 
out of employment and in need of an income. As stated 
before, to do what is advocated by the veterans and by 
those urging them on in their demands for the full cash 
payment of the balance of the bonus, would in effect in- 
crease by approximately $1,600,000,000 the amount voted 
by Congress to be paid originally. Even in prosperous 
times, disbursement of such a large sum of money would 
severely tax the Treasury. 

Now, as to the misunderstanding which is prevalent 
particularly among the veterans. Here it is: When these 
certificates are issued, in accordance with the Act, they 
show on their face not the original basic credit voted by 
Congress as adjusted service credit nor the origina! basic 
credit plus 25%, but the full maturity value of the certifi- 
cate at the end of the twenty year endowment period. 
In other words the amount indicated is equal to what the 
original basic credit pl»s 25% which, when invested at 
4% interest compounded annually with allowance being 
made for the insurance factor, will produce at the expira- 
tion of twenty years. Looking at the certificate with the 
value twenty years hence indicated thereon, the veteran 
naturally concludes that the Congress voted him a bonus 
of $1,000 instead of $398 the amount which with 25% 
added, when invested at 4% interest compounded annu- 


ally, taking into consideration the insurance protection, 
will produce $1,000 or the face value at the end of twenty 
years. Then, too, some of the veterans have reached the 
conclusion that the face value of the certificates has been 
due since the date of issuance, when, as a matter of fact, 
the Government has advanced to those who have taken 
advantage of the loan privileges an amount approximat- 
ing that which the certificates are actually worth at the 
present time. 


Before the passage of the recent amendatory legisla- 
tion, adjusted service certificates contained a loan pro- 
vision effective only after the expiration of the second 
year. Originally, the loan values were arrived at actu- 
arially, based on a definite percentage of the reserve. 
However, when Congress was besieged two years ago for 
the cash payment of the bonus, it was confronted with 
the same situation it had previcusly faced in regard to 
assuming immediately a financial obligation of first mag- 
nitude and found that the Treasury could not, without 
destructive results, raise approximately $2,500,000,000, 
which was the amount necessary to pay off the adjusted 
service certificates at their face value. It was then that 
the Congress decided to fix arbitrarily a loan value of 
50% of the face value of the certificates. This Act did 
not receive Presidential approval and President Hoover 
returned it to the Congress with a strong veto message. 
However, the veto proved to be of no avail and the bill 
was enacted over Presidential disapproval. It was pre- 
dicted by the Veterans’ Administration during the hear- 
ings on the 50% loan bill, contrary to various other 
expectations, that at least 75% of the veterans would 
borrow against their certificates and that the bill would 
necessitate the Government raising $1,000,000,000 to 
make loans to the veterans. This prediction proved to 
be true, and up to June 30, 1932, more than 2,734,582 
of the veterans had borrowed on their adjusted service 
certificates, and the amount of liens against their certifi- 
cates aggregated $1,429,000,000. Not all veterans, how- 
ever, have borrowed on their certificates. More than 
800,000 veterans could still borrow $350,000,000. Those 
who have borrowed are demanding the balance. The 
general economic conditions existing in our country have 
tended to emphasize this demand. Unemployment has 
stimulated veterans, as well as others, to look for every 
possible source of income. 


At the past session Congress further modified the law 
to permit veterans to borrow immediately upon the issu- 
ance of the certificates when application is made there- 
for. Whenever a veteran borrows, the amount advanced 
stands as a lien against his adjusted service certificate 
at a rate of interest, originally established as 2% above 
the Federal rediscount rate for sixty days’ paper in the 
Federal reserve district in which the loan is made. This 
was modified later so that in no event would the interest 
charged the veteran exceed 414% and at the last session 
of Congress a further reduction in interest rate was made 
to 314%. 

On the average certificate where a 50% loan has been 
made and no payment of interest or part of the principal 
of the loan is made, and the amount continues to run 
with interest to the end of the endowment period, a great 
part of the adjusted service certificate will undoubtedly 
be consumed by the interest but in the average case about 
$188 will remain. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
veterans who have already borrowed 50% of the face 
value of their adjusted service certificates will be most 
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interested in having the balance paid at an early date. 
Certificates on which 50% has been advanced to the 
veterans will not have a further loan value in the average 
case until 1942 and then only $36 will be available with 
$38 payable in 1943, $40 in 1944, and $74 in 1945. 

There is one feature of the adjusted service certificate 
generally overlooked and that is the insurance feature. 
It must be remembered that if the veteran dies at any 
time after the issuance of the certificate, the beneficiary 
named by him—and broad latitude is given the veteran 
in naming the beneficiary—is paid the face value of the 
certificate, less any lien standing against it. It has been 
the experience of the Veterans’ Administration that in 
80% of the cases of veterans dying, the only material 
asset left to the widow and children, or dependent mother 
or father, is the proceeds of the adjusted service certifi- 
cate. If these certificates were paid off prior to the end 
of the endowment period, it would mean that this pro- 
tection to the veteran’s family would be eliminated. 

It has been proposed a number of times that some 
plan be authorized which would permit the payment of 
the remaining value of the adjusted service certificates 
to the needy veterans or those out of employment and 
in necessitous circumstances. Most certair.ty the veter- 
ans out of employment and in necessituus circumstances 
offer the greatest appeal for some measure of relief. It 
has been estimated that at present between 600,000 and 
800,000 veterans are out of employment. To carry out 
any scheme contemplating the payment of the balance of 
the certificates to the unemployed veterans, using as a 
basis 800,000 veterans entitled to such treatment, would 
require an appropriation of approximately $459,000,000, 
and the additional cost due to the accelerated payment of 
this number of veterans would amount to $366,600,000. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the United States 
has dealt most generously with its veterans, now voting 
annually to the World War group more than $500,000,- 
000 in direct benefits in addition to providing adequate 
hospital and domiciliary care. Since it has not been 
established that a majority of our veterans -n the unem- 
ployed class are any worse off than other unemployed 
groups of our people; since large appropriations have 
been made for general relief which will be beneficial to 
veterans as well as to others, and since the payment of 
the adjusted service certificates at their face value is not 
due until twelve or thirteen years hence, the primary 
question which presents itself for consideration is as to 
whether the amount of approximately two and a half 
billion dollars should be appropriated from the public 
funds to provide payment of the adjusted service certifi- 
cates at their face value in the immediate future. This 
question is one which is well worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of the tax-paying public which must provide 
the funds.—E-xtracts, see 1, p. 288. 


How the Veterans Used 


Their Bonus Loans 


Fottowine the authorization by Con- 
gress of the increased loan value on adjusted service cer- 
tificates, there was considerable discussion as to what 
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purpose the veterans were applying the money advanced 
by the Government. From a careful inquiry throughout 
the country by the agencies of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, information was obtained from sources considered 
reliable in order that an accurate picture might be had 
of this phase of the question. It was found generally 
that the funds advanced to the veterans were applied for 
useful purposes. In the case of 35% of the total amount, 
or $281,500,000 which had been advanced to approxi- 
mately 700,000 at the time of the inquiry, the funds were 
used for investments, deposits in savings accounts, pur- 
chase of automobiles and for purposes resulting in no 
practical benefit to the veterans or their dependents. In 
other words, there was no great need impelling this 
group actually to borrow the funds. In the case of 33% 
of the total, or $265,463,000 advanced to approximately 
660,000 veterans, the funds were used primarily for per- 
sonal and family necessities, and it is believed that this 
group was generally unemployed and considered in neces- 
sitous circumstances. Thirty-two per cent of the total 
amount, or $257,419,000, was loaned to approximately 
640,000 veterans who were considered in urgent need 
of funds for personal and family necessities due to unem- 
ployment and other adverse circumstances. Probably a 
simpler way of putting this phase of the question would 
be to say that 65% of the veterans who borrowed utilized 
the funds obtained for personal and family requirements; 
that 20% of the veterans who borrowed utilized the funds 
obtained for investment purposes; that 8% of the vet- 
erans who borrowed purchased automobiles and utilized 
the funds in some similar manner. The remaining 7% 
who borrowed utilized the funds in such a way as to 
receive no practical benefits from them and, therefore, 
an amount of $56,310,400 was apparently wasted. It 
was generally anticipated at the time the question of 
increasing the loan value on the adjusted service certifi- 
cates or paying the face value was debated before Con- 
gress, that these funds, if given such a wide distribution, 
would ultimately play a very important part in the revival 
of business throughout the country. This revival did 
not take place and, in my judgment, for a very good 
reason. The 65% of the funds advanced were for neces- 
sities. As a matter of fact, it may be safely said that 
a greater part of this money was due upon indebtedness 
already existing and that the advance to the veterans 
did not create new business, but simply assisted them 
to liquidate their indebtedness and reestablish their credit. 
The distribution of nearly a billion dollars to 2,500,000 
veterans had practically no effect upon the business situa- 
tion in the country.—E-ztracts, see 1, p. 288. 


Work of the Veterans’ 


Administration 


An Act of Congress approved July 3, 
1930, authorized the President by Executive order to 
consolidate and coordinate governmental agencies affect- 
ing war veterans into an establishment to be known as 
the Veterans’ Administration. On July 21, 1930, the 
President issued an Executive order authorizing the con- 
solidation of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the 
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The Legislative Aims 


of the American Legion 


by Henry L. Stevens, Commander 


Dunne the entire session of Con- 
gress, which recently adjourned, the main idea of a great 
many of the members of Congress, as well as the press 
and periodical publications, has been a change in senti- 
ment towards veterans’ legislation, with the sole purpose 
of preventing any new legislation and tearing down, by 
repeal if possible, some of the laws which already have 
been written wpon the statute books after years of con- 
tinuous effort and hard fighting by the Legion. This 
will undoubtedly continue even more vigorously during 
the next several years, and we must be ever alert to 
see that nothing is done to take away from worthy vet- 
erans the many beneficial provisions now incorporated 
into law. I must warn the Legion, however, that what 
happened at the last Congress was merely a skirmish and 
that the real fight is tc come in the future. 


It is my considered opinion that every single bit of 
legislation that has been proposed by the Legion and sub- 
sequently enacted by Congress for the benefit of veterans 
has been fortunate enough to become law for two rea- 
sons, and two reasons only: first, the equity of our de- 
mands, and second, the gratitude of the American people 
to those who served, which gratitude has been expressed 
by the people through their official representatives in the 
House and in the ting Therefore, the Legion must 
be careful to see that the things requested by us are 
conceived and inaugurated in the greatest measure of 
justice and equity, not only from the viewpoint of the 
veteran, but likewise that of the public at large. God 
grant that the day may never arrive when the American 
people will have the right to say that veterans who served 
so unselfishly for their country during war days have 
forgotten in times of peace the same high obligation to 
state and nation that first made their names immortal. 

At the 13th National Convention of the Legion, held 
in Detroit in 1931, mandates were given to the National 
Commander and the various committee chairmen and 
division heads of the National Organization to use our 
energies and offices to see that certain legislative enact- 
ments were procured, and I do feel that we have been 
fortunate in at least carrying out a major portion of the 
mandated program. 

During the past session of Congress every appropria- 
tion bill was reduced to the limit with the exception of 
the Veterans Administration appropriation of $928,- 
387,795, and this was saved only through the tremendous 
influence exercised by the Legion. 

We were successful, however, in securing the passage 
of the ‘following bills: 

1—The bill to reduce the interest rate on Adjusted 
Compensation loans, and to permit men to borrow on 
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their certificates notwithstanding the present two-year 
limit provision. 

2—The Term Insurance was extended for another 
period of five years, thereby benefiting 86,950 men who 
otherwise would have been obliged to lose this protection 
for themselves and their dependents. 

3—The civilian components of our National Defense 
were saved for another year. 

4—Legislation was enacted to authorize the War De- 
partment to loan to the National Convention at Portland 
20,000 cots, bedding, et cetera. 

5—For new hospital construction under the Veterans 
Administration there was appropriated $12,877,000; and 
for improvements and extensions of existing hospitals 
and soldiers’ homes, $5,030,023. 

6—A million dollars was appropriated for the naval 
hospital at Philadelphia, having first been stricken out of 
oe bill on the floor of the House and reinserted in the 

enate. 


7—And of particular importance relative to our hos- 
pital construction program is Public Law 3 which author- 
izes the Veterans Administrator to incur obligations to 
the full amount of all the Acts authorizing constructicn, 
even though the necessary appropriations may not have 
been made. This at least guarantees the completion of 
the 1931 program. 

8—-The Economy Bill transfers the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board to the Civil Service Commission. This 
has long been advocated by the Legion. 


9—We secured an appropriation of $120,000 to in- 
crease the number of Veterans Employment Offices under 
the Department of Labor. 

10—We secured the enactment of the resolution calling 
for the codification and printing of all laws dealing with 
the veterans of all wars and their distribution to all 
American Legion Posts. 

11—In the Public Law approved June 30, it was pro- 
vided that funds of the Veterans Administration shall 
be available for the purchase of tobacco to be furnished 
veterans receiving hospital treatment or domiciliary care. 

12—The sum of $400,000 was appropriated to com- 
plete the monuments and markers erected on the battle- 
fields of France and Belgium. 


13—And $40,000 was appropriated to be expended by 
the American Legion for the entertainment of the French 
war veterans while holding their convention in Washing- 
ton this September. 

14—Our universal draft resolution was started on its 
way to fulfillment by the report of the War Policies Com- 
mission and the introduction of the necessary legislation 
to carry it into effect. 

15—Legislation was enacted extending the period of 
time for two years in which alien veterans might become 
citizens. 

16—And the Griffin Bill, which would allow the nat- 
uralization of aliens without taking the oath to bear arms 
= — of this country, was defeated.—Extracts, see 

» DP. 208. 








Provisions of the 


Cash Bonus Bill of 1932 


F otrowinc is the full text of the 
Bonus Bill as passed by the House on June 15, 1932, by 
a vote of 211 to 176. The bill, slightly amended in respect 
to the re financing, was defeated in the Senate on 
June 17 by a vote of 62 to 18. 

This bill, H.R. 7726, Seventy-second Congress, first 
session, is a combination of several measures considered 
by the Committee on Ways and Means and was adversely 
reported by that Committee. 

While definite statements of future legislative plans 
have not been made by bonus advocates in the House 
and Senate, it is generally expected that measures along 
the lines of this bill will be introduced and pressed. 

Be it enacted, etc., That Title V of the World War ad- 
justed compensation act, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof three new sections, to read as fol- 
lows: 


PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATES BEFORE MATURITY 


Sec, 509. (a) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized and directed to pay to any veteran to whom 
an adjusted-service certificate has been issued, upon ap- 
plication by him and surrender of the certificate and all 
rights thereunder (with or without the consent of the 
beneficiary thereof), the amount of the face value of the 
certificate as computed in accordance with section 501. 

(b) No payment shall be made under this section until 
the certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, nor until all obligations for which the cer- 
tificate was held as security have been paid or otherwise 
discharged. 

(c) If at the time of application to the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs for payment under this section the 
principal and interest on or in respect of any loan upon 
the certificate have not been paid in full by the veteran 
(whether or not the loan has matured), then, on request 
of the veteran, the administrator shall (1) pay or other- 
wise discharge such unpaid principal and so much of such 
unpaid interest (accrued or to accrue) as is necessary 
to make the certificate available for payment under this 
section, and (2) deduct from the amount of the face 
value of the certificate the amount of such principal and 
so much of such interest, if any, as accrued prior to 
October 1, 1931. 

(d) Upon payment under this section, the certificate 
and all rights thereunder shall be canceled. 

(e) A veteran may receive the benefits of this section 

application therefor, filed with the Administrator of 
eterans’ Affairs. Such application may be made and 


filed at any time before the maturity of the certificate, 
(1) personally by the veteran, or (2) in case physical 
or mental incapacity prevents the making or filing of a 
personal application, then by such representative of the 
veteran and in such manner as may be by regulations 
prescribed. An application made by a person other than 
a representative authorized by such regulations, or not 
a a oefore the maturity of the certificate, shall be 
eld void. 


(f) If the veteran dies after the application is made 
and before it is filed it may be filed by any person. If 
the veteran dies after the application is made it shall be 
valid if the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs finds that 
it bears the bona fide signature of the applicant, discloses 
an intention to claim the benefit of this section on behalf 
of the veteran, and is filed before the maturity of the 
certificate, whether or not the veteran is alive at the time 
it is filed. If the death occurs after the application is 
made but before the negotiation of the check in payment, 
payment shall be made to the estate of the veteran irre- 
spective of any beneficiary designation, if the application 
is filed (1) before the death occurs, or (2) after the 
death occurs but before the mailing of the check in pay- 
ment to the beneficiary under section 501. 


(g) Where the records of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion show that an application disclosing an intention to 
claim the benefits of this section has been filed befcre 
the maturity of the certificate, and the application can 
not be found, such application shall be presumed, in the 
absence of affirmative evidence to the contrary, to have 
been valid when originally filed. 


Sec. 510. If at the time this section takes effect a vet- 
eran entitled to receive an adjusted-service certificate has 
not made application therefor he shall be entitled, upon 
application made under section 302, to receive at his op- 
tion either the certificate under section 501 o> payment 


“ the amount of the face value thereof under section 
09. 


Sec. 511. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in 
the exercise of his powers to make regulations for pay- 
ment under section 509, shall to the fullest extent practi- 
cable provide a method which veterans may present 
their applications and receive payment in close proximity 
to the places of their residence. 

Sec. 2. Payments of the face value of adjusted-service 
certificates under section 509 or 510 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended, shal! be paid in 
Treasury notes. The Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States is hereby authorized to have engraved and 
printed a sufficient amount of Treasury notes, in the 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $25, $50, $100, 
$500, and $1,000 each; such Treasury notes shall be full 
legal tender, noninterest bearing, exempt from all taxes, 
including Federal, State, and subdivisions thereof. 




















Presidential Vetoes 
of Bonus Bills 


T ree successive Presidents—Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover—have vetoed veterans’ bonus 
bills passed by Congress. 

On September 19, 1922, President Harding vetoed 
H. R. 10874, 67th Congress, first session. On September 
20th, the House passed the bill over his veto, but the 
Senate sustained the veto. 


On May 15, 1924, President Coolidge vetoed H. R. 
7959, 68th Congress, first session. On May 17th, the 
House passed the bill over the veto and on May 19th, the 


Senate also voted to override the veto, with the result 
that the bill became law. 


On February 26, 1931, President Hoover vetoed H. R. 
3490, 7ist Congress, third session. The veto was over- 
ridden by the House on June 15th, and by the Senate on 
June 17th, and became law. 

Thus two of the three Presidential vetoes have been 
disregarded by Congress. 

The last effort to pass a bonus bill was in the present 
Congress when the House, on June 15, 1932, passed the 
Patman bill, H. R. 7724, by a vote of 211 to 176. When 
the bill was voted on in the Senate on June 16th it was 
defeated by a vote of 62 to 18 and, therefore, did not 
reach President Hoover. 


President Harding Vetoes the 1922 
Bonus Bill 


From President Harding’s Message to 
Congress, September 19, 1922 


Wirs the avowed purpose of the bill 
to give expression of a nation’s gratitude to those who 
served in its defense in the World War, I am in accord, 
*** The United States never will cease to be grateful; 
it cannot and never will cease giving expression to that 
gratitude. In legislating for what is called adjusted com- 
pensation Congress fails, first of all, to provide the rev- 
enue from which the bestowal is to be paid. Moreover, 
it establishes the very dangerous precedent of creating 
a Treasury covenant to pay which puts a burden vari- 
ously estimated between four and five billions upon the 
American people, not to discharge an obligation which 
the Government always must pay but to bestow a bonus 
which the soldiers themselves while serving in the World 
War did not expect. 


It is worth remembering that public credit is founded 





on the popular belief in the defensibility of public ex- 
penditure as well as the Government’s ability to pay. 
Loans come from every rank in life, and our heavy tax 
burdens reach, directly or indirectly, every element in 
our citizenship. To add one-sixth of the total sum of 
our public debt for a distribution among less than 
5,000,000 out of 110,000,000, whether inspired by grate- 
ful sentiment or political expediency, would undermine 
the confidence on which our credit is builded and estab- 
lish the precedent of distributing public funds whenever 
the proposal and the numbers affected make it seem po- 
litically appealing to do so. 


President Coolidge Vetoes the 1924 
Bonus Bill 


From President Coolidge’s Message 
to Congress, May 15, 1924 


A erica entered the World War 
with a higher purpose than to secure material gain. Not 
greed, but duty, was the impelling motive. Our veterans 
zs a whole responded to that motive. They are not ask- 
ing as a whole, they do not want as a whole, any money 
recompense. Those who do seek a money recompense, 
for the most part, of course, prefer an immediate cash 
payment. We must either abandon our theory of pa- 
triotism or abandon this bill. Patriotism which is bought 
and paid for is not patriotism. Our country has main- 
tained the principle that our Government is established 
for something higher and finer than to permit those who 
are charged with the responsibility of office, or any class 
whose favor they might seek, to get what they can out 
of it. Service to our country in time of war means sac- 
rifice. It is for that reason alone that we honor and 
revere it. To attempt to make a money payment out of 
the earnings of the people to those who are physically 
well and financially able is to abandon one of our most 
cherished American ideals. The property of the people 
belongs to the people. To take it from them by taxation 
cannot be justified except by urgent public necessity. 
Unless this principle be recognized our country is no 
longer secure, our people no longer free. This bill would 
condemn those who are weak to turn over a part of their 
earnings to those who are strong. Our country cannot 
afford it. The veterans as a whole do not want it. 
All our American principles are opposed to it. There is 
no moral justification for it. 


President Hoover Vetoes the 1931 
Bonus Bill 


From President Hoover’s Message to 
Congress, February 26, 1931 


W ae the bonus act was passed it 
was upon the explicit understanding of the Congress that 
the matter was closed and the Government would not be 
called upon to make subsequent enlargements. It is now 
proposed to enlarge the loan rate to 50 per cent of the 
“face value,” at a low rate of interest, thus imposing 
a potential cash outlay upon the Government of about 
$1,700,000,000, if all veterans apply for loans, less about 
$330,000,000 already loaned. According to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, the probable number who 
will avail themselves of the privilege under this bill will 
require approximately $1,000,000,000. There not being 
a penny in the Treasury to meet such a demand, the Gov- 
ernment must borrow this sum through the sale of the 
reserve fund securities together with further issues or we 
must need impose further taxation. 


The sole appeal made for the reopening of the bonus 
act is the claim that funds from the National Treasury 
should be provided to veterans in distress as the result 
of the drought and business depression. There are vet- 
erans unemployed and in need today in common with 
many others of our people. These, like the others, are 
being provided the basic necessities of life by the devoted 
committees in those parts of the country affected by the 
depression or drought. The governments and many em- 
ployers are giving preference to veterans in employment. 
Their welfare is and should be a matter of concern to 
our people. Inquiry indicates that such care is being 
given throughout the country, and it also indicates that 
the number of veterans in need of such relief is a minor 
percentage of the whole. 


x» * * 


The breach of fundamental principle in this proposal 
is the requirement of the Federal Government to provide 
an enormous sum of money to a vast majority who are 
able to care for themselves and who are caring for 
themselves. 


* * * 


Our country has thus shown its sense of obligation 
and generosity, and its readiness at all times to aid those 
of its veterans in need. I have the utmost confidence 
that our service men would be amongst the first to op- 
pose a policy of Government assistance to veterans who 
have property and means to support themselves, for ser- 
vice men are as devoted to the welfare of our country 
in peace as in war and as clearly foresee the future dan- 
gers of embarking on such a policy. It could but create 
resentments which would ultimately react against those 
who should be given care. 


*- * * 


I have no desire to present monetary aspects of the 
uestion except so far as they affect the human aspects. 
Surely it is a human aspect to transfer to the backs of 


those who toil, including veterans, a burden of those who 
by position and property can care for themselves. It is 
a human aspect to incur the danger of continued or in- 
creased unemployment. It is a human aspect to deprive 
women and children of protection by reckless use of an 
endowment policy. Our country is rich enough to do any 
justice. No country is rich enough to do an injustice. 

The patriotism of our people is not a material thing. 
It is a spiritual thing. We cannot pay for it with Gov- 
ernment aid. We can honor those in need by our aid. 
And it is a fundamental aspect of freedom among us that 
no step should be taken which burdens the nation with 
a privileged class who can care for themselves. 


I regard the bill under consideration as unwise from 
the standpoint of the veterans themselves, and unwise 
from the standpoint of the welfare of all the people. The 
future of our World War veterans is inseparably bound . 
up with the future of the whole people. The greatest 
service that we can render both veterans and the public 
generally is to administer the affairs of our Government 
with a view to the well-being and happiness of all of the 
Nation. 

The matter under consideration is of grave importance 
in itself; but of much graver importance is the whole 
tendency to open the Federal Treasury to a thousand 
purposes, many admirable in their intentions but in which 
the proponents fail or do not care to see that with such 
beginnings many of them insidiously consume more and 
more of the savings and the labor of our people. In 
aggregate they threaten burdens beyond the ability of 
our country normally to bear; and, of far higher impor- 
tance, each of them breaks the barriers of self-reliance 
and self-support in our people. 


Congress Appoints a Special Committee 


on Veterans’ Legislation 


Fottowine the defeat of the Bonus 
Bill in the past session of Congress, a provision was 
placed in the Economy Bill for the appointment of a 
Joint Committee of Congress to make a study of all vet- 
erans’ legislation with a view of eliminating unnece: 
expenditures and report to Congress by January 1, 1933. 

The Vice-President appointed as Senate members of 
the Committee: Senators Arthur R. Robinson, Ind., R.; 
Smith Brookhart, Iowa, R.; Henry D. Hatfield, W. Va., 
a se I. Walsh, Mass., D.; and Walter F. George, 

a., Li, 

The Speaker appointed as House members of the Com- 
mittee: John McDuffie, Ala. D.; Jacob L. Milligan, 
Mo., D.; John W. Boehme, Jr., Ind., D.; John Tabor, 
N. Y., R., and Burnett M. Chiperfield, IIL, R. 

This Committee is scheduled to meet in Washington 
about the middle of November to begin its studies. It 
will receive from the Veterans’ Administration a brief 


but complete report on all veterans’ legislation, which 
will form the basis of its studies. 


nd 
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by Hon Wright Patman 


U. S. Representative, Texas, Democrat 


Ws are not asking for the payment of 
a bonus. We are asking for the payment of an honest 
debt that has been publicly confessed and acknowledged 
by the Congress of the United States to the veterans of 
the World War for services rendered. 


In order to persuade the Congress of the United States 
to enact a law providing for the full cash payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates, the burden is upon us to 
show (1) that the face value of each certificate is past 
due, and (2) that the Government can pay the debt at 
this time without detriment to the general welfare. I be- 
lieve we can make this showing. We can show further 
that the payment of the debt wiil benefit all the pee 
of the Nation and promote the general welfare. The 
Government can make the payment without a bond issue, 
without increasing taxes, and without paying interest. 


When the war was over bills were introduced in Con- 
gress providing for the adjustment of the pay of those 
who were in the military service. The private soldier 
drew 30 a month during his service. From this pay de- 
ductions of from $10 to $20 a month: were often made for 
his dependents, $6.60 a month was deducted for a life- 
insurance premium ; he also paid for altering and mending 
his clothing and shoes, as well as other incidental ex- 
penses. After thorough and deliberate consideration Con- 
gress declared that the lowest paid civilian laborer during 
the war received between $1 and $1.25 more per day for 
his services than the veteran received. Congress, on three 
different occasions, passed bills confessing a debt to the 
veterans for adjusted pay. The amount agreed upon was 
$1 additional for each day one served in the United States 
and $1.25 a day additional for each day one served over- 
seas. The last bill which passed Congress became a law, 
but instead of making the payment in cash an adjusted- 
service certificate, or an I.0.U., marked “Nonnegotiable,” 
payable in 20 years, was given to the veteran ; the ones who 
were entitled to receive $50 or less were paid in cash. 
We are asking for the payment of the $1 or $1.25a day as 
of the time the services were rendered with 6 per cent in- 
terest compounded annually. The interest rate is reason- 
able, as the Government for many years required the 
veterans to pay 6, 7, and 8 per cent interest compounded 
annually for their own money. We are not asking for 
the 25 per cent increase for waiting, which Congress said 
was reasonable. That part is eliminated. If a veteran is 
given the $1 and $1.25 a day as of the time the services 
were rendered, with a reasonable rate of interest from that 
time, he was entitled to an amount equal to the face or ma- 
turity value of his adjusted-service certificate October 
1, 1931. Therefore the certificates were really due Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, although made payable in 1945. 


Three million six hundred thousand veterans hold these 
certificates. They range in value from $126 to $1,590 
each, of the average value of $1,000. All except 1,000,000 
—or 5 out of every 7 veterans—have borrowed the limit 
allowed by law, 50 per cent, on their certificates. It will 
require $2,200,000,000 to pay the remainder due, after 


Should the World War \ 
be Paid ir 


The Ethical and Financial | P 
fr 


Demands Discussed 


deducting prior loans and interest to October 1, 1931. If 
this money were paid now, it would be equal to a distri- 
bution of $18 per capita over the entire Nation. This 
additional purchasing power is very much needed at this 
time. The benefits will not be restricted to the veterans 
and their families, but everybody will be helped. 


Many would accuse the veterans of being unpatriotic 
for seeking full payment at this time. If full payment 
is not made, what will the average veteran, who has 
borrowed the limit, receive on his certificate in subsequent 
years? He wiil not be permitted to borrow any more until 
1944, and then only $16.55. The next year, 1945, he 
will be given $66.25 and his certificate will be canceled. 
Compound interest will have consumed the remainder. 
The veterans are now 39% years of age; they need the 
money worse than the Government or the banks need it in 
compound interest. More than a million veterans who 
hold these certificates are unemployed and need the money 
to purchase necessities of life for themselves and families. 
An investigation disclosed that less than 7 per cent of the 
money loaned to them under the 50 per cent loan act was 
wasted. 

The war contractors and railroad owners after the war 
were paid billions of dollars by the Government in ad- 
justed compensation for their war services, and much 
more than al! the veterans will receive in adjusted pay if 
the legislation we pfopose becomes law; they were 
paid in cash at a time when our Nation owed $10,000,000,- 
000 more than it owes t»-day. The 500,000 Federal em- 
ployees, who received $2,500 a year or less, also received 
adjusted pay of $240 a year, not only during the war but 
for five years after the war was over, costing the Govern- 
ment more than $300,000,000. Soldiers, who worked for 
a dollar a day on the public roads during the war side 
by side with civilians who received $8 a day, had their 
pay adjusted by Congress after the war and were given 
$7 a day additional for each day they so worked. 


Foreign countries, our allies during the war, persuaded 
our Government to adjust their debts. Congress passed 
laws which resulted in our Government giving to these 
countries more than $10,000,000,000 as a bonus, gift, or 
subsidy. These countries used our money to make public 
improvements, to pay unemployment insurance, doles, 
and to pay their own soldiers not only adjusted compensa- 
tion but bonuses aggregating as much as $7,290 each. 

There is much misleading and false propaganda relating 

Continued on page 272 








Veterans Service Certificates 
in Cash? 


| Phases of the Veterans’ 


from Every Viewpoint 


by Hon. Ogden L. Mills 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 


Tus adjusted-service certificates do 
not mature until 1945. To pay them at their face value 
to-day, less the amount that has been borrowed on them, 
would, in effect, almost double the payment provided for 
by the adjusted service compensation act, and would in- 
volve an immediate cost to the Government of about 
$2,400,000,000. In other words, the Government is to pay 
almost twice the amount it undertook to pay. 


The United States Government has made generous pro- 
vision for the dependents of those who gave their lives to 
their country, for the care of the wounded, disabled, and 
sick veteran, and for his dependents. We are spending 
annually about a billion dollars, or about one-fourth of 
our total expenditures, for the benefit of our veterans. I 
have the deepest sympathy for the veteran out of work, as 
I have for all who can not find employment. But there is 
no evidence to indicate that the veterans as a class are 
suffering more than any other group of individuals in the 
country. Moreover, anything that is harmful to the coun- 
try is harmful to the veteran. He, together with every 
other citizen, must be profoundly injured by any measure 
which destroys and defeats all that we have sought to ac- 
complish, in so far as it lies within the power of the Gov- 
ernment, to create conditions favorable to a recovery in 
employment and in industry. 

The Government is confronted with an enormous defi- 
cit. To preserve unimpaired the public credit—and I 
know of nothing more important to the country—the en- 
tire people, in a period of unprecedented depression, are 
being asked to take on a colossal burden of additional 
taxation. 

Under these circumstances, nothing will persuade me 
that the meu who 15 years ago stood ready to give their 
lives to their country in the crisis of war, are to-day, in 
a crisis which, in so far as human sesty and suffering 
in this country are concerned, far exceeds anything ex- 
perienced during the war years, really seeking this huge 

t of $2,400,000,000, the effect of which will be to 
impair public and private credit, to destroy confidence, and 
to prolong this terrible depression. 

In saying this, I am not speaking just as Secretary of 
the Treasury, but as one who helped to call together and 


CON 


to ones ee of the /.. wie in Paris that 
gave birth to erican Legion ; who participated in 
the organization of the Legion in my own State; who 
served as a State commander; and who presided over the 
first convention in the State of New York. 


If these obligations were due to-day, then, no matter 
what the cost, the United States Government on behalf 
of the people of the United States would honor them. 
If these obligations are due, they ought to be paid in 
honest dollars. If they are not due and their payment is 
inimical to the public credit and the public welfare, it 
can not be sanctified by the use of dishonest dollars. 

The financial ae of the Government is not such as 
to permit the Treasury to meet this demand. We are 
faced with an enormous deficit. The Congress is findi 
it difficult enough to bring the Budget into balance 
decreased expenditures and increased taxes. No additional 
$2,400,000, can be raised by taxation. Taking into 
consideration all of the elements of the existing situation, 
no such sum can be borrowed except at excessive cost, 
with serious embarrassment to the Government in meeting 
orc game obligations and with damage to the public 
credit. 

The passage of this bill would, in judgment, deal 
such a severe blow to public Goillillaaes is to make the 
consequences almost incalculable. Let us not forget the 
critical days through which we have been living and are 
still living. In order to bolster up our entire private 
credit structure, upon which the business and i 
life of this Nation depend, we have been obliged to put 
back of it the credit of the United States Government. 
Let us not forget that in September and October, and 
again in December and January, banks in every section of 
this country were failing by the score, bringing disaster 
to individuals and to industry alike; that over a billion 
and a quarter dollars of currency was being hoarded ; and 
that we have witnessed a contraction of it accompanied 
by a reduction in prices and a restriction of business 
activity unparalleled in the economic history of this 
country. 

What does all this mean? It means that fear has 
gripped the American people to such an extent as to de- 
stroy their confidence and paralyze their normal activities 
and enterprise. We have been ually overcoming that 
fear. In the last few weeks foundations have been 
solidified, the ground under our feet has become : 
banks have failing, and currency is coming out of 
hoards. The day must come when credit will expand, 
prices will rise and business and employment will turn 
upward. 

To select this particular moment to our 
of a balanced budget and to deal a ake ieee 
national confidence, is to me simply incomprehensible. 

The proponents of this measure fully recognize that the 
cost can not be borne by any legitimate means. They 
would discharge what they say is a solemn obligation of 
the United States Government, not by raising funds 
through taxation, not by drawing on the public credit, 
not by payment of an honest dollar, but by setting the 
printing presses to work printing dishonest dollars. 

This device is the direct descendant of the practices of 

Continued on page 273 
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to veterans’ affairs being circulated over the country at 
this time. One headline in a newspaper was “Thirteen 
billion dollars paid veterans during 1931.” An investiga- 
tion of this headline disclosed that the Government has 
spent that enormous sum on veterans, their widows and 
orphans, and for hospitalization and all other expenses ; 
not just World War veterans but all veterans; not during 
1931 nor since 1917, but since 1776. The Government 
has expended $5,000,000,000 since 1917 on veterans of the 
World War, including hospitalization, cost of administra- 
tion and compensation to dependent ones. How much is 
$5,000,000,000? Just one-half as much as our Govern- 
ment gave to foreign countries in one gift. 

One who holds a high position with our Government 
has made the charge that the present deficit in the Treas- 
ury has been caused by loans made to veterans on their 
adjusted-service certificates. The charge is untrue. Two 
funds have been utilized in making these loans. Eight 
hundred and forty million dollars has been loaned from 
the adjusted-service certificate fund, which is a reserve 
fund built up over a period of years from annual appropri- 
tions by Congress. The remainder has been loaned from 
the Government life-insurance fund, which was created by 
insurance premiums paid by veterans on their Govern- 
ment life insurance. Not one penny has been loaned by 
the Treasury of the United States on these certificates. 
Therefore, not one penny of the deficit has been caused 
by such loans. 

Another newspaper headline appeared during the 
Christmas holidays, “Congress votes $200,000,000 to 
veterans as Christmas present.” From that headline one 
would immediately form the opinion that the Government 
played Santa Claus to the veterans by giving them this 
large sum of money. Many thought the bill had nassed 
to pay the remainder of their certificates and wired the 
Government and the St. Paul Bank to send them the rest. 
This appropriation was not a gift to the veterans. The 
President, anticipating that the two funds heretofore men- 
tioned that were furnishing the money to make loans on 
the certificates might become exhausted, asked Congress 
to make this appropriation in order that it might be avail- 
able for the purpose of loaning the veterans their own 
money at 434 per cent interest compounded annually. In 
other words, if the veterans use this money—that will cost 
the Government about 2% per cent interest to borrow— 
they will have to pay the Government $9,000,000 a year 
for the use of it. Considering the false propaganda that 
has been and is being circulated the World War 
profiteers against the veterans, we do not wonder that 
some of our good citizens are deluded into believing that 
the veterans are bonus racketeers, Treasury raiders, and 
trying to bankrupt the Government. 


We need more money in circulation. This debt should 
be paid in Treasury notes, which will circulate as money 
the same as notes of the Federal reserve banks. 
should be nontaxabie and noninterest bearing, good for the 
payment of all debts public and private, and should be 
full legal tender. Such payment of $2,200,000,000 will 
cause moderate inflation of the currency, which is very 
much needed at this time, and will in no way endanger 





the gold standard. This plan can become effective and 
the money distributed in payment of the debt to the 
veterans to every nook and corner of America ; purchasing 
power will be placed into the hands of consumers ; wheels 
of industry will commence to turn to supply demands 
from these consumers. The payment can be made in this 
way without a bond issue, without additional taxes, and 
without paying interest. 

I am not thinking so much about equalizing the burdens 
of the next war as I am thinking about equalizing the 
burdens of the last war. We know who profited so much 
during the last war by reason of our country’s misery and 
misfortune; they can yet be made to pay the bill. If 
they find such a policy to be expensive, a future war will 
be less likely —E-tracts, see 8, p. 288. 


Minority Report 


House Committee on Ways and Means 


Tue Committee on Ways and Means, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7726) introduced 
by Mr. Patman as a substitute for H. R. 1, also intro- 
duced by Mr. Patman, to provide for the payment of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates, having had the same 
under consideration, reports it back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do not pass. 

The hearings on this bill commenced on April 11, 1932, 


and concluded on May 3, 1932; 802 pages of testimony 
were taken. 


Ninety-one bills and five resolutions were presented 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress on the subject, and on May 
21, 1920, a bill was reported out providing for adjusted- 
service pay, adjusted-service certificates, vocational-train- 
ing aid, farm or home aid, and land settlement. Title 3 
of the bill of that year provided for adjusted-service 
certificates, substantially as in the present act, with the 
explanation in the report that said title 3 practically pro- 
vided a 20-year endowment policy on which the Gov- 
ernment pays the premiums. 

In that year the American Legion presented its four- 
fold plan and the committee reported out a bill adopting 
the four-fold plan with the addition of adjusted-service 
certificates, which the veterans had never asked for, and 
the World War soldiers would have been entirely satis- 
fied without it. 


It was estimated by the committee that the entire 
charge on the Treasury created by the bill, including the 
adjusted-service certificates, would require the expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,250,000,000. The World War 
adjusted compensation act, which we are now consider- 
ing, did not me a law until May 17, 1924. Prior 


to that time two bills had been passed by the House and 
one by both House and Senate which was vetoed by the 
President. In the report presented in 1924 it was esti- 
mated that the bill of that year, which is now the law 
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dishonest and unscrupulous princes and sovereigns, who 
robbed and defrauded their subjects by debasing their 
currency. 

It has been resorted to time and again, and I know of 
no instance where it has failed to bring retribution and 
disaster. 

There is no reason that I can conceive of to justify the 
Government of the United States resorting to the printing 
press to meet its obligations. This is a question that 
transcends in importance the payment at face value to-day 
of adjusted-service certificates, or their nonpaymert. It 
involves the courage, the character, and the financial in- 
tegrity of the United States. I can imagine a poor, bank- 
rupt people, at the end of their resources and as a last 
act of desperation, resorting to the debasement of their 
currency. But for a great, powerful nation, probably the 
strongest nation economically not only in the world to- 
day, but that has ever existed in the world, that even in a 
period of deep depression has not begun to call upon its 
ultimate reserves and resources, deliberately to adopt this 
insidious and essentially dishonest device, would to my 
mind be worse than an act of financial bankruptcy. It 
would constitute moral bankruptcy. 


Let us not be deluded by the idea that this scheme 
can be carried through without cost. On the contrary, 
the initial cost would be indefinitely multiplied in its 
ultimate effects and must be borne by everyone. 


If there is one lesson in economic history on which 
all are agreed, it is the extreme difficulty of stopping an 
inflationary process of this kind short of such complete 
debacle as reduces the currency to worthless paper. 
Postwar inflation reduced the franc from 19 to 2 cents; 
postwar inflation reduced the mark from 24 cents to 
zero. In the case of Germany particularly, it brought 
the economic life of the country to a state of complete 
prostration and brought economic ruin to practically all 
classes of her population. And yet, both in the case of 
France and of Germany, they were driven to this course 
by forces which were, or seemed at the time, so irresist- 
ible as to make it impossible to stand up against them. 

In our case it is proposed, after five successive tax 
reductions, at a time when our taxes are applied at the 
lowest rates they have been since the war, before we 
even make an effort to draw on our available national 
resources, before we resort, not even to the war-time 
tax levies, but to the rates that prevailed in 1924, under 
which we lived and prospered—it is proposed to resort 
to the printing press. 


Let us have no illusion on one point at least. If it is 
legitimate and proper and wise to pay the adjusted-ser- 
vice certificates by printing currency, then it is legitimate 
and proper and wise to meet all the other obligations 
of the Government by the same process. Why both with 
a revenue bill? Why compel the Treasury on quarter- 
days to sell certificates, notes, and bonds to the public? 
All we have to do, according to the gentlemen who urge 
the passage of this measure, is to buy the paper and the 
ink and tell the engravers and printers to go to it. Under 
these ideal conditions you can, of course, make some 


savings. You do not need a Secretary of the Treasury 
or a large staff in the Treasury Department. All you 
need is a first-class production manager. Ultimately, of 
course, you will need quite a sales force to keep your 
currency in circulation. 


That may sound funny, but in the course of the last 
decade in several countries that I could mention, bales 
of currency have been peddied on the streets as the result 


of the very course which you gentlemen are invited to 
embark on. 


I know it will be said that we can arrest the movement 
long before it goes to such lengths. But what reason is 
there to believe that any government that is sufficiently 
mad and improvident to embark on such a course would 
have the character to stop, particularly as all experience 
shows that once a movement is started the forces that 
urge it forward grow constantly greater and more re- 
morselessly persistent? 


It is represented, of course, that during the beginning 
of an inflationary process, even the crude inflationary 
process by way of the printing press, certain classes in 
the community do benefit. But their benefits are fleeting 
at best, and it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
large classes of the community—savers, bondholders, in- 
surance policyholders, salaried persons, all recipients of 
fixed incomes, and to a very large extent wage earners, 
since wages rise more slowly than prices—are not even 
initially benefited. In the end all classes are heavy losers, 
and the farmer, if our experience counts for anything, 
among the heaviest of all. 


In so far as the Treasury is concerned, inflation of this 
character is fatal to its budgets. The experience of all 
nations is that inflation, once begun, perpetuates the 
deficit and operates to augment it. The recurrent deficits 
of the French and German Governments while inflation 
was in full swing are cases in point. The real value 
(gold value or purchasing power) of Government re- 
ceipts diminishes so rapidly during the tax period that 
they become inevitably unequal to the procurement of 
the goods and services necessary for the Government to 
function. On the other hand, the established ‘sources of 
taxation tend gradually to dry up and new bases must 
be found, which are necessarily less satisfactory and pro- 
ductive and always more difficult to reach. Thus during 
a period of inflation both of these circumstances—rapidly 
rismg expenditures and decreased revenues—tend to pro- 


duce continuing deficits, and, hence, to perpetuate the 
inflation. 


In so far as our present situation is concerned, there 
is no currency shortage. It is true there has been credit 
contraction on a large scale, but there exist ample re- 
serves on which to base a credit expansion adequate to 
meet all of our actual and potential needs. The problem 
is to put credit to work. The Government cannot bring 
this about by forcing out fiat currency. It can assist very 
greatly by putting its own house in order and taking 
such measures that in the eyes of the whole world Fed- 
eral credit will stand as a pillar of unassailable strength. 

How can private credit expand as long as the public 
credit remains in doubt? This is fundamental. It is the 
very essence of the problem with which we are wrestling. 

No one is more anxious than I am not only to arrest 
this excessive credit contraction but to set in motion 
forces that will lead to credit expansion. But these re- 
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and which contains nothing except the adjusted-service 
provisions of the 1920 bill substantially as contained in 
that bill, would cost in 20 years $2,025,889,696. 

We have already paid on account of death (up to 
March 31, 1931) 126,955 certificates of the value of 
$127,476,431, and we have already loaned up to March 
31, 1932, on these certificates $1,386,828,621.21. In other 
words, the adjusted-service certificate act of 1924 has 
already cost the United States $1,514,305,052.21. 

When the loan value of the certificates was increased 
to 50 per cent of the certificates, loans could be granted 
to an amount of $1,704,354,253. In other words, the 
immediate charge on the Treasury, if all veterans ac- 
cepted loans up to 50 per cent of the amount of the cer- 
tificates, as now authorized by law, would be $1,831,- 
830,684. These adjusted-service certificates, therefore, 
have already cost the Government over one-half billion 
dollars more than it was estimated they would cost in 
1920. 

I might call attention to the fact that when the Gov- 
ernment loans 50 per cent of the face of these certifi- 
cates it has in effect paid all that is really due on these 
certificates, at the time the loan is made, and has com- 
pletely met the differential of $1 per day for service 
in the United States and $1.25 per day for service over- 
seas, assuming that the loan will not be repaid. 

It is now insisted that they should be paid in full, 13 
years before the maturity date, and the bill makes it 
compulsory upon the beneficiaries to accept face value 
in full, involving an expenditure of the enormous sum 
of $2,400,000,000, in addition. to what has already been 
paid out. In other words, if this bill should be enacted 
into law the Government will be required to pay to the 
veterans practically twice the amount it undertook to pay. 

Great liberality has characterized the treatment by the 
States and by the Federal Government of veterans of 
the World War. From April, 1917, to June, 1930, States 
and municipal subdivisions of States have provided in 
bonuses, emergency relief, State soldiers’ homes, other 
homes, etc., and loans for World War veterans, the large 
amount of $649,860,585. 

The Government of the United States has already paid 
on account of veterans of the World War up to date 
$6,000,000,000, and according to testimony of General 
Hines, if we continue at our present rate, with no 
authorizations increasing our present commitments, by 
1945 we will probably expend for World War veterans 
$21,500,000,000, which will about equal the c st of our 
participation in the World War. 

We have spent for veterans of ail other wars previous 
to the World War, up to date in all the history of the 
country, only $8,000,000,000. 

It can, therefore, not be seriously contended that the 
Government has not been liberal with veterans of the 
World War. On their account we are practically now 
in our commitments financing another war as expensive 
as was our participation in the World War. 

But, notwithstanding all this, if the financial condition 





of the country would permit it, I am sure that this com- 
mittee would be willing to report out favorably this bill, 
providing now for the payment, 13 years before due, of 
the adjusted-service certificates, but the demand for it 
comes at a time when on account of the depression our 
revenues provided for by existing laws do not meet the 
expenses of the Government. 


It will not be possible to raise by additional taxes the 
$2,400,000,000 which would be required to meet the de- 
mands of this bill if it should be enacted into law, and 
it is not insisted in these hearings, nor in the Patman 
bill, that we should attempt to raise this amount by 
taxation, but the proposition seriously presented is that 
we start the printing presses workir; and print additional 
money to the amount of $2,400,000,000 and distribute it 
among the soldiers in payment for their adjusted-service 
certificates. 

At the present time we have outstanding currency to 
the amount of $5,400,000,000. This would amount to 
an immediate inflation in our currency of almost 45 per 
cent. 

It is contended that what we need is more money in 
circulation in order to restore the prices of 1929, but in 
1929 we had $900,000,000 less of currency outstanding 
than we have now and it is difficult for me to understand 
this kind of reasoning. 

Some of these pending bills provide for a bond issue, 
the bonds to be held by the Federal reserve bank and 
Treasury notes to be issued against the bonds. 


It does not appear to me that this makes any substan- 
tial difference in the proposition. Fiat money is money 
which is issued on the credit of the Government, for its 
payment and the mere promise of the Government to pay 
bonds does not appear to me to relieve the situation in 
the least. It is still fiat money. 


In the recent past we have seen European governments 
resort to fiat money until it took in Germany millions 
of marks to buy a small loaf of bread, and finally the 
German issue of fiat money, based on the promise of the 
German Government to pay, was stabilized on the basis 
of one trillion of marks, based on the promise of the 
Government to pay, for one gold mark. A government 
once embarked upon the practice of issuing fiat money 
finds it difficult to stop. The experiences of Germany 
and other nations ought not to be repeated in this, the 
greatest and richest nation in the world. There may 
be some excuse for impoverished European nations, 
emerging from the World War, to depreciate their cur- 
rency with such disastrous results to them, but with their 
example staring us in the face it is incomprehensible to 
me that this proposition can be seriously considered in 
this country. 

It was contended in 1920 when the first adjusted- 
compensation bill passed the House, and it was contended 
again in 1924 when the present adjusted service act was 
adopted, that on account of the fact that soldiers of the 
World War were deprived of the opportunity to share 
in the r wages paid in the United States during the 
war the differences should be adjusted. 

During the World War soldiers serving overseas re- 
ceived $33 per month. Soldiers ing in the United 
States received $30 per month. In this connection, I 
might call attention to the fact that in the World War 
England paid her soldiers $11.40 per month. Czecho- 
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sults can best be obtained by having the Government in 
its own sphere pursue a wise, honest, and sound policy, 
and leave it to the great credit agencies of the country, 
not only the private but the semi-public institutions, to 
meet this problem, the solution of which is essential to 
the recovery of the Nation. 


The key to it all is confidence. Destroy confidence and 
you dry up credit and paralyze enterprise. No measure 
was ever drafted better calculated to destroy confidence 
than this one. Enact it into law and you will stifle all 
hope of an early economic recovery and write the most 
lamentable chapter in American financial history —E-x- 
tracts, see 7, p. 288. 


Majority Report 


House Committee on Ways and Means 


Tue majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means submitted an adverse report on H. R. 
7726 by Mr. Patman, to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment to veterans of the face value of their adjusted- 
service certificates. In this report the undersigned mem- 
bers of said committee are unable to concur and here- 
with submit the following statement as the views of the 
minority : 

It should be made plain at the outset that the sponsors 
of this legislation have taken the position that the ad- 
justed-service certificates should be paid in full at this 
time only if it can be done advantageously to the United 
States and to the betterment of the economic status of 
the country. The proposition of such payment dces not 
call for a single dollar of appropriation out of the Treas- 
ury or for the levying of additional taxes, and in no way 
affects the Federal Budget. Succinctly stated, the plan 
of payment is to deliver to the soldier a circulating obli- 
gation of the Government (Treasury notes) in exchange 
for the noncirculating obligation of the Government (the 
adjusted-service certificate). 

The claim of right to present payment of adjusted- 
service certificates is based upon the fact that adjusted 
pay was due each soldier when his service was completed, 
plus 6 per cent interest compounded annually from that 
date. If his certificate had been dated November 11, 
1918, the date of the armistice, and the above rate of 
interest applied thereto, it would now amount to the face 
value of his existing certificate. 

This contention is set out and supported in the follow- 
ing statement : 

ohn Doe was a private soldier during the war. He 
ds an adjusted-service certificate for $1,000, which 
is the average; it is dated January 1, 1925, and the $1,000 
is payable at death or January 1, 1945. Doe claims the 
Government owes him $1,000 for adjusted pay at this 
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time and he should therefore not be required to die or 
wait until 1945 before it is collected. ngress 

a law in 1924 acknowledging that all veterans of the 
World War were entitled to $1 a day extra pay for home 
service and $1.25 a day extra pay for service overseas. 
Doe was entitled to the following: 


210 days’ home service, at $1 a day extra.......... $210 
200 days’ service overseas, at $1.25 a day.......... 2 
Total |. d cck seagate ens waa VaicsaeeeRee $460 


The question is, When was the money due? If it is 
paid as of 1925, that would be equal to a payment of 
about 60 or 70 cents as of the time the services were ren- 
dered in 1917 and 1918. If the money is paid as of the 
time the services were rendered and a reasonable interest 
is calculated from a date representing halfway between 
the beginning and ending of the emergency period during 
the war, or June 1, 1918, Doe was entitled to the full 
$1,000 on October 1, 1931. How much interest should 
Doe be allowed? For many years the Government caused 
Doe to pay 6, 7, and 8 per cent interest, compounded 
annually, for his own money. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment should invoke the same principle for Doe that it has 
always invoked for others under similar circumstances 
and pay him at least 6 per cent, compounded annually. 

Instead of Doe receiving the $460 as of the time the 
services were rendered, he was given an adjusted-service 
certificate for $1,000. When Doe was discharged he 
was given $60 for the purpose of purchasing a civilian 
suit of clothes, he having given his civilian suit to the 
Red Cross to be sent to Belgium and France to relieve 
Cistress there at the time of his entry into the service. 
This left $400. Congress declared that he should have 
25 per cent added to his credit for waiting until January 
1, 1945, for his money. This increased his credit by 
$100, or to $500. Five hundred dollars was a sufficient 
amount to pay a single premium on $1,000 insurance 
policy similar to his adjusted-service certificate, and in- 
stead of the cash settlement he was given the $1,000 
certificate. 


Doe in asking for full payment is merely asking that 
his certificate be dated back to the time the services were 
rendered, the interest rated computed as above mentioned, 
the $60 not to be deducted, and the $100 credit for wait- 
ing be eliminated. 

The $60 payment at discharge was given to the soldier 
who had served only one day and to the general who 
was drawing $8,000 a year. Neither the 1-day soldier 
nor the $8,000-a-year general has been required to pay 
the $60 back to the Government, so why make those who 
served longer than 60 days pay it back? 

Although the veterans have waited 14 years for their 
money and the Congress bas declared that 25 per cent 
extra should be added for waiting 20 years, the extra 
amount is not being asked, but is eliminated in arriving 
at the amount due. 

If the certificate is dated June 1, 1918, which is a date 
half way between tlie beginning and ending of the emer- 
gency period, or November 11, 1918, the date of the ar- 
mistice, Doe is entitled to the full $1,000 at this time. 
It is not right to commence the computation of interest 
seven and one-half years after the services were ren- 
dered, or January 1, 1925. 

The corporations that profited so much by reason of 
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slovakia paid her soldiers $1.45 per month. France paid 
her soldiers $1.45 per month. Italy paid her soldiers 
$1.75 per month. Belgium paid her soldiers $2 per 
month. Germany paid her soldiers $3 per month and 
Canada paid her soldiers $33 per month. Australia paid 
her soldiers $42 per month. Therefore, the only coun- 
try in the world which paid her soldiers more than we 
did was Australia. 

in addition to the amount of compensation we paid 
our soldiers who went overseas, in the event that they 
made an allotment of $15 per month for dependents at 
home, the Government duplicated that allotment. This 
was not done by any other country. 


According to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the average earnings of employees in all indus- 
tries in the year 1918 in the United States was $1,078. 
It is estimated that the food and maintenance allowance 
of soldiers during the war amounted to $2 per day. 
Therefore, including this allowance, a soldier serving 
overseas or a soldier serving in the United States re- 
ceived a compensation considerably more than the aver- 
age wage in the United States. 

We; however, in the act we passed in 1924, allowed 
them the differentials to which I have just called atten- 
tion, and then we added 25 per cent to that amount and 
gave them what, in effect, are tontine insurance certifi- 
cates, maturing in 20 years, the Government to pay all 
the premiums. What they are now asking is the pay- 
ment now, 13 years before the due date, of the amount 
which will be due on their certificates in 1945. 

Members of Congress are being flooded with letters 
from veterans and their friends all over the United 
States, insisting that during the present session we have 
taken care of the big railroads and big banks to the enor- 
mous sum of $2,000,000,000, and the impression seems 
to prevail in the country that this Congress has author- 
ized the donation to the banks and railroads of this 
enormous sum of money. Some of the witnesses appear- 
ing before the Ways and Means Committee referred to 
this situation, insisting that an unpleasant impression pre- 
vailed to the effect that if we could be liberal to the 
amount of $2,000,000,000 in our donations to the big 
banks and railroads, we ought to be liberal to the sol- 
diers. This makes it necessary to comment upon the 
operation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

We have not appropriated $2,000,000,000 for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. We have appropri- 
ated $500,000,000. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is not making 
any donations. It is loaning money for the purpose of 
saving from destruction solvent banks and solvent rail- 
roads. 

These loans are all interest bearing and are all amply 
secured. They will be repaid. There may be some 
losses, but they are all drawing interest and General 
Dawes, in his testimony before the committee, stated that 
his expectetion is that there will be no loss whatever to 
the Government. 


Patriotic citizens throughout the country and news- 
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papers ought to correct the erroneous impressions which 
are going out with reference to the operation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. A very small per- 
centage of these loans was made to banks which would be 
called big banks and practically all of these loans have 
gone to banks throughout the country in cities having less 
than 10,000 population, and 69.2 per cent of it has gone 
to the very small cities and towns in the United States 
which have a population of less than 5,000. 


There is absolutely no shortage of currency. There is 
in existence all the currency we need. 


What we need is a restoration of confidence in order 
to get back to normal in the United States. First of all, 
we must balance our Budget by reducing expenses of the 
Government and by levying new taxes. We must restore 
the confidence of the people of the United States in our 
own Government first of all, and the printing of $2,400,- 
000,000 of fiat money and its distribution will not inspire 
confidence in the stability of our a? or in the stabil- 
ity of our Government.—Extracts, see 5, p. 288. 


by Hon. Arthur R. Robinson 


U. S. Senator, Indiana, Republican 


| FAVOR this legislation. I favor it 
because I think it is fundamentally right. It is either 
right or wrong. If it is right to be thoroughly grateful 
to those who have defended the country in its time of 
peril, now that they are needy and ragged, and are asking 
for clothing and food from a grateful Government, then 
the bill should pass. If it is wrong for a Nation to take 
care of those who have defended it in time of peril, to 
deal generously with them, and considerately, then the bill 
should fail. 

I do not like the term “bonus” as connected with this 
measure. It is not a bonus; it is a debt due the men who 
served in the last war, a debt which has been acknowledged 
to be a debt by this Government itself. Therefore, there is 
no occasion, it seems to me, to continue to refer to this 
“bonus” bill as if the soldiers of America were seeking to 
hold up the Treasury of the United States for something 
that was not right, or something they expected in addition 
to that to which they are justly entitled. 

War is a futile thing, and yet nations engage in it. War 
generally is supposed to settle questions; but war settles 
no questions, as arule. The last war, for instance, which 
was a war to end all war, has left the world in far worse 
shape than it was at the outbreak of that great conflict. 
But nations will engage in war, and I assume that as long 
»3 human nature is as it is war will continue to be in- 
wulged in. 

That being true, I want this sre ee to be prepared 
to defend itself in any emergency that might arise, with 
an Army, Navy, and Marine Corps equal to any on the 
face of the globe, and with the country keeping abreast 
of the times in scientific development and invention all 
along the line. 

First of all, however, and foremost, I am anxious that 
our children who come after us may understand definitely 
that this country is grateful to those who are willing to 
defend it with their lives. 

Continued on page 278 
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this country’s misery and misfortune during the war 
received huge settlements for their war services many 
years after the war was over, and in the form of adjusted 
pay. Hundreds of millions and billions of dollars were 
returned to them by the Government. A large part of 
this money was refunded or given back to them on the 
theory that the taxpayers did not charge off a sufficient 
amount for depreciation of their war facilities from 


1917-1919, 


The United States Steel Corporation, the concern that 
made a profit of $1,500,000 a day during the war, re- 
ceived a refund of $15,736,595.72 for the year 1918. The 
refund was made about 11 years after the war and inter- 
est at 6 per cent was paid by the Government on this 
refund. The interest amounted to $10,099,765. The 
Government allowed the 6 per cent interest on the theory 
that the taxpayer would have been charged 6 per cent 
interest on any amount assessed and collected that should 
have been paid but was not paid in 1918. That is the 
same principle we are invoking for the veterans. They 
were charged 6, 7, and 8 per cent interest, compounded 
annually, for their own money; therefore, the Govern- 
ment should not object to paying them the minimum rate 
of 6 per cent, compounded annually. The Aluminum 
Co. of America submitted a claim for amortization of 
war facilities in 1919 for $6,852,697.36. December 1, 
1921, or a few months after Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, the 
principal owner of this company, became Secretary of 
the Treasury, a supplemental claim was filed for $18,- 
124,339.28. The amount finally granted was $15,589,- 
614.39. Interest on the amount refunded was allowed 
at the rate of 6 per cent from the year 1918—not from 
January 1, 1925. We are asking that the same principle 
be invoked for John Doe. 

The majority report makes much of the liberality of 
the Government toward the soldiers of the World War, 
but it would seem that the spirit of that liberality does 
not characterize the charge of $2 per day against tie sol- 
dier for food and maintenance allowance in estimating 
his total compensation for military service. We should 
regret to feel that such item had persuasive force as 
argument against a favorable report on the legislation in 
hand. 

The hearings developed that the objection to the pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates in full at this 
time was predicated principally upon the alleged impair- 
ment of the dollar and the credit of the Government 
rather than upon the question of the justness of such 
present payment. Apparently, this is also the position 
taken by the members of the committee concurring in the 
majority report. 

The majority report condemns the currency proposed 
to be issued under either the Thomas bill or the Owen 
plan as fiat money and then points to the disastrous re- 
sults of the uncontrolled and unlimited issuance of paper 
money by Germany at a time when that Government had 
neither gold, credit, nor revenue resources. The two Sit- 
uations present no points in common. This country is a 
creditor nation; Germany was a debtor nation. This 


country has about $5,000,000,000 of the $11,000,000,000 
of the monetary gold of the world; Germany’s stock of 
monetary gold was negligible. The United States has a 
national credit and resources ; Germany had neither. The 
currency proposed to be issued under either the Owen 
plan or the Thomas bill is a controlled currency; Ger- 
many’s currency issues were deliberately uncontrolled 
and unlimited in volume. Germany had no provision or 
financial capacity to maintain the parity of its various 
forms of money with a gold standard. The United 
States not only has the financial and credit ability to 
maintain a parity of value of all forms of money issued 
or coined by it with its established standard of gold unit 
value but it has the authority and mandate under existing 
law to so maintain such parity. 


The Owen plan as originally presented to our com- 
mittee and which was indorsed by Mr. Patman, author 
of H. R. 7726, provided for the issuance of United States 
bonds in the amount of $2,400,000,000 to be placed with 
the Federal reserve banks as agents of the United States, 
upon which to issue currency to pay the adjusted-service 
certificates. The bonds were not to bear an interest 
charge against the Government until it should be deter- 
mined by the Federal Reserve Board to sell said bonds 
to contract the currency and thereby stabilize commodity 
values. Under this plan the Federal reserve notes would 
have the United States bonds, and a gold reserve, ap- 
proximating $1,300,000,000, as the reserve for the new 
Federal reserve notes. 


The majority report waives aside the Owen plan ane 
the Thomas plan and says the issuance of currency there- 
under would be fiat money. 


Apparently, the majority of the committee designate 
money as fiat money unless it be backed by 100 per cent 
gold reserve. The present currency system of this coun- 
try demonstrates the inaccuracy of their statement. On 
March 31, 1932, we had a total outstanding currency of 
all kinds of $5,459,085,385. Our total gold reserve held 
by the Treasury and the Federal reserve bank is $3,549,- 
694,087. The currency outstanding and in circulation 
in excess of the total gold reserve is $1,864,391,298. Of 
this amount, a very large portion has behind it only the 
promise of the Government to pay. Upon the definition 
of the majority in the adverse report, this would be 
termed “fiat money.” 


For illustration, national bank notes are on a parity— 
by virtue of the gold standard act-—with gold coin, and 
no one questions their value as a medium of exchange. 
yet on March 31, 1932, there were $692,837,653 in cur- 
rency of this character outstanding and the only reserve 
behind it is United States bonds, bearing the circulating 
privilege, and $29,885,917 lawful money. Is this fiat 


money ! 


The currency proposed to be issued under either the 
Owen or Thomas plan to pay the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates is not fiat money. It is a controlled currency and 
has full protection as to gold parity under the so-called 
gold standard act. 

The greatest need of this country now is more money 
in circulation. It is stated in the majority report that 
we now have outstanding currency of $5,400,000,000, 
which is $900,000,°00 more than we had in 1929. The 
majority of the committee, therefore, in effect, say that 
we do not need more circulating money. While, in fact, 

Continued on page 279 
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I go further; in my judgment a nation that will not deal 
considerately and generously and kindly with those who 
have borne the battle, those who have defended it in time 
of peril, does not deserve to be defended if trouble comes. 
I am anxious for my country to keep the faith with these 
lads who have defended it in the years gone by, so that 
the children coming on, when the country is imperiled 
again, as it will be imperiled again, may be thoroughly 
willing, even anxious, to go out in its defense. 

If nations want war and must have war, they must 
pay for it, and they must pay dearly. The unfortu- 
nate thing about war is that those who make war do 
not pay. The last war, for instance, was made in the 
Senate and in the House. Ninety-six men in the Senate 
and 435 men in the House made the war. They made pus- 
sible the fateful declaration, and what a terrible thing 
they did. 

I do not criticize it; I do not censure either their action 
or their motive at that time. There was the best reason 
in the world, I suppose, for declaring war, although we 
had been led to believe we were not to be engaged in it, 
and a presidential campaign had been won on the slogan 
that the candidate of one of the great parties had kept 


us out of war. Notwithstanding that fact, before that . 


successiul candidate was inaugurated in the Presidency 
the following March the 4th, in February of that same 
year, war had been urvted by that same candidate, who 
was then the President and Chief Executive of the United 
States. So war was declared by 96 men in the Senate 
and 435 men at the other end of the Capitol, and those 
men, 531 all told, sent more than 4,000,000 American 
soldiers into the conflict. 

Those soldiers paid. The 531 in Congress did not pay, 
nor can they ever pay. It is the 4,000,000 they sent into 
battle who paid, and they will continue to pay, and pay, 
and pay, and pay, many of them so long as they live, and 
mand thousands have already paid with their lives in 
answer to that fateful declaration. 

Is there anyone here who can not be grateful to these 
lads? I saw them march away. They did not make the 
war. They were not responsible for the war. It was 
their duty to preserve this Nation, to make possible the 
perpetuity of this Government of ours with their lives, if 
need be, and they were cheered as they went out to battle. 

All along the route I saw them, in various cities through 
which they passed. I had the honor to be among them: 
Flags were out, business men along the sidewalks, capi- 
talists everywhere, banners waving. 

“Ah, what heroic action is yours,” they said. “The 
great deeds you are about to do! What an honor it is. 
We will save your jobs, and when you return to this 
enormously grateful Republic we will welcome you with 
open arms. Your jobs will be waiting for you here, aye, 
and with promotions.” 

It is rather common for those who have never seen war 
and never been in it to say of the veterans, “Why, the 
country does not owe them a cent; it is perfectly all right; 
what an honor and privilege it is to serve one’s country!” 
I wonder hew many there are among those who make war 
—those who make war and do not pay for it—whce would 


like to go and accept some of its glory at $30 a month— 
a dollar a day—with little hope of continued existence in 
this world? 

These lads, proud, and their families—proud Americans 
all—finally—tardily, it seems to me, for I have always 
felt this readjustment should have come as soon as the 
war was over—in 1924 asked for the passage of a bill, 
erroneously called the bonus bill. And in the end Con- 
gress said, “That is right; you are entitled to it, you are 
entitled to some compensation, to some readjustment, and 
this is the way we are going to readjust aon compensa- 
tion.” Listen to this—this is the job Congress did in 
1924. “We have looked around to see wh. ~1e lowest- 
paid labor received during the war, and v_ .nd that to 
be about $60 a month. You received a dolla, a day, and 
$i a day added to it, makes $2 a day—or $1.25 added to 
it, if you saw service overseas—will just about bring your 
compensation up to what the lowest-paid laborer received 
during the war. But,” they added—listen—“because of 
the fact that you have rendered this patriotic service we 
are going to ask you to wait until 1945; then if you are 
still living, we will pay you.” 

“It is true,” said the Congress, “we paid the railroads 
cash; we did not ask them to wait until 1945; it is true,” 
said Congress, “that we readjusted the compensation of 
civilian employees and paid them cash; we did not ask 
them to wait until 1945. It is true we readjusted the earn- 
ings of the contractors of the country because the war 
ended too soon and they needed the money. We paid 
them cash; we did not ask them to wait until 1945. But, 
as to you boys, now that we are readjusting your com- 
pensation, at any rate in theory and in principle, we say 
that the dollar a day vou received with a dollar added to 
it will just bring your pay up to what was paid the lowest- 
paid laborers during the war ; that ought to be satisfactory 
to you for the present and we will pay you in 1945.” 

I say that debt should have been paid at once. It was 
a debt ; it was not a bonus. It is not due in 1945. It was 
due the day the armistice was signed ; indeed, it was due, 
if due at all, as the service was being rendered.—Ex- 
tracts, see 10, p. 288. 


by Major General Smedley D. Butler 
U. S. Marine Corps Retired 


Tuose, like myself, who are for the 
immediate payment of the adjusted compensation certifi- 
cate of the Veterans of the World War will be branded 
“Treasury Raiders” by the Capital-controlled press and 
will be announced as favoring the “Buying of Patriot- 
ism.” A typical catch-penny phrase devised to fight the 
so-called bonus. 

But the American people are not easily deceived and 
they know that payment of the bonus is not purchasing 
patriotism and that the veterans who demand this pay- 
ment are not “Treasury Raiders.” 

This country has never been without “Treasury Raid- 
ers.” It has “Treasury Raiders” today. But the soldiers 
are not in this class. Millions of dollars worth of patriot- 
ism was bought during the war, not from the soldiers, 
but from huge corporations on the ten per cent plus cost 
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there is $5,400,000,000 of outstanding currency, only 
about $2,500,000,000 of it is circulating. 

There is a congestion of money and a paralysis of cir- 
culation, due to hoarding, and consequently a lack of 
sufficient active currency to carry on the normal volume 
of business. More money in circulation is needed and 
the payment of the adjusted-service certificates would 
supply that need by distributing $2,000,000,000 or more 
of actual money throughout every part of the country. 

It is universally recognized that relief from the present 
economic paralysis can come only through the reflation 
o* commodity values to a normal level, and that such 
reflation can be accomplished only through an expansion 
of the currency or accelerating the circulation of the 
existing volume of the currency. It is frequently said 
that the restoration of normal economic conditions de- 
pends upon reestablishment of confidence. This means 
confidence in security values, hence there can be no 
reestablishment of confidence until commodity values are 
restored through an expansion of circulating currency.— 
Extracts, see 6, p. 288. 


by Archibald B. Roosevelt, Secretary 


The National Economy League 


Tue National Economy League is 
unequivocally opposed to the demand for the immediate 
payment of the adjusted compensation certificates (com- 
monly called the “Bonus”) instead of in 1945 as called 
for by the adjusted compensation certificates. The League 
is opposed to this demand for three fundamental reasons: 

First, because the raising of the approximately $2,300,- 
000,000 required for immediate payment would impose 
an intolerable financial burden on the country, which 
would prolong the depression and unemployment. 

Second, because the demand is without fair basis or 
right on its merits. It is, in effect, a demand for the 
immediate payment of that portion of the certificates 
represented by the interest on the credits allowed for 
home and overseas service. This interest, in greater part, 
has not yet been earned and its payment at this time 
would increase the cost to the Government by about 
$1,600,000,000 over the amount originally voted by Con- 
gress to be paid. 

Third, because a yielding to this demand would mark 
a surrender of the interests of the public at large to the 
dictation of an organized minority. 

The facts concerning the adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates (commonly known as the “Bonus”) are not gen- 
erally understood and require careful analysis. The 
Adjusted Service Act was passed in 1924 over the veto 
of President Coolidge, who then said: “Our country 


cannot afford it. The veterans as a whole do not want 
it. All our American principles are opposed to it. There 
is no moral justification for it.” 

The 1924 law prescribed that every veteran of the 
World War with service of more than sixty days be- 
tween April 5, 1917, and July 1, 1919, should receive an 
adjusted service “credit” of $1 per day for home ser- 
vice and $1.25 for foreign service with maximum limits 
of $500 for home service and $625 if any foreign ser- 
vice was performed. To the credit thus arrived at, which 
was called the base figure, the law provided for the addi- 
tion of an amount equal to 25 per cent thereof. The 
sum was then converted into an “adjusted compensation 
certificate,” payable in 1945, or on the earlier death of the 
veteran, which made the certificate a paid-up insurance 
policy on a twenty-year endowment basis. The result, 
through the process of allowing compound interest on 
the base figure of 4% annually, was to make the face 
amount of the certificate payable in 1945 about double 
the adjusted compensation as computed on the above 
formula. Thus, if the base figure, plus the 25 per cent 
addition, amounted to $498, the average face value of the 
“adjusted compensation certificate” payable in 1945 would 
be $1,000. Adjusted compensation certificates in amounts 
thus computed have been issued (as of July 31, 1932) to 
3,682,385 veterans in the total face value payable in 1945 
of $3,651,069,938. 

Provision was also made in the 1924 law for loans on 
the promissory note of the veteran secured by the Ad- 
justed Service Certificate, in amounts not in excess of 
the then loan value of the certificate. The loan value was 
based on an annual level net premium for 20 years at 4 
per cent rather than on a single net premium for the 
same period. In 1931 the loan provisions were greatly 
liberalized by a law, passed over President Hoover’s veto, 
permitting loans up to 50 cent of the face amount of 
the certificates. Under this 1931 law, the loans have 
increased by over $1,200,000,000 to $1,455,000,000 as of 
July 31, 1932. 

The 1924 law embodied the settlement of a vexed ques- 
tion and determined finally the issue whether all veterans 
should receive extra in addition to their pay in the 
service and the amount of such extra compensation. John 
Thomas Taylor, legislative representative of the American 
Legion, said to members of the Congressional Committee 
reporting this bill: “So far as the American Legion is 
concerned, and so far as the veterans’ organizations are 
concerned, I think the ex-service men and women of the 
country will be perfectly satisfied with the legislation.” 

Notwithstanding this declaration, there has been con- 
stant agitation ever since the 1924 law to increase the 
“Bonus” em then established. A series of liberaliza- 
tions has followed, of which the most important was the 
50 per cent. loan act of 1931. The last liberalization 
was the reduction of the interest rate on loans to 3 per 
cent. by the law of July 21, 1932, at a cost to the country, 
as recently estimated by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, of $387,668,736. 

During the recent Congressional session, agitation was 
renewed for the complete payment of the certificates at 
once instead of in 1945. See calling for im- 
mediate > t ouse of Representatives 
211 to 17 but eh in the Senate by 62 to 1g 
Since then, through the pressure of veterans’ organiza- 
tions and especially by the recent resolution of the Ameri- 
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basis—corporations which now raise cries of “Treasury 
Raiders” and “don’t buy patriotism” ! 

Our soldiers will again go before Congress this winter 
and pray that they be allowed to find some way to get the 
cash on the adjusted compensation certificates which they 
now hold as their private property; certificates amount- 
ing to Government contracts to pay in 1945. In thou- 
sands of cases veterans are so hard up that these contracts 


are the only thing they have between themselves and 
starvation. 


Those of us who know soldiers know that war, and 
even preparation for war, changes a man. In 1917 and 
1918 the youth of America left their homes, donned uni- 
forms and marched off to war. They gave up their jobs. 
They gave up their opportunities. For varying periods 
these men either engaged in war with all its horrors or 
else prepared for it. They were taught to care little 
for life and less for couvenience. They were taught to 
kill without thought and to die without fear. They won 
a glorious victory. Then they came home, to be cheered 
and hailed as heroes. The world, and the sun, and the 
moon were promised them. Soon they learned that while 
they had served and suffered at a dollar for a twenty- 
four hour day, those who didn’t endure these hardships 
and dangers, but remained safely at home, had received 
fabulous salaries. Most of these returning heroes found 
it difficult to obtain jobs. Most of them found it ex- 
tremely difficult to readjust themselves to civil life. 

War takes a great deal out of a man. Most of the 
men who joined the colors never caught up with the 
years they gave to their country. 

The American people are always fair and honest and 
it was primarily for this reason that Congress finally 
voted the adjusted compensation— to be paid twenty 
years hence with interest—after first suggesting every 
plan under the sun but cash—when cash was the only 
thing that would do any real good. 

What is this adjusted compensation, or bonus? 

It is merely an acknowledgment on the part of Uncle 
Sam that, inasmuch as the pay during the war days to 
soldiers was so small, particularly in comparison with 
the wages paid those who stayed at home in safety and 
at ease, that some adjustment should be made. There- 
fore, the wartime pay was increased. Thus the bonus 
is merely back pay. 

The Secretary of the Treasury used his office to help 
defeat a proposed immediate cash payment by telling the 
country it would break the Treasury and that we couldn’t 
taise the money anyway. 

Maybe Uncle Sam didn’t have the money in those 
days. The soldiers are not so sure. When the Govern- 
ment returned the railroads to their owners, after oper- 
ating them during the war, the owners claimed that the 
roads had changed during their absence from their own 
hands and demanded a bonus. I do not doubt that they 
did undergo a change, just as the soldiers changed, and 
that the railroad bonus was justified. It was paid, and 
paid promptly, because the railroads were powerful and 


strong and organized, and what they demanded they 
obtained. 

The contractors and manufacturers and speculators and 
promoters and bankers who made so many millions out 
of the war—(I am informed that some 6,000 new mil- 
lionaires were made by the war)—filed huge claims 
against the Government as soon as the war ended, for 
unfilled contracts for which they had made provision, and 
these claims were paid, and paid promptly. 

The soldiers as well as many others in our country 
couldn’t understand this, but by that time most of them 
had obtained jobs and had readjusted themselves, and 
so paid little further attention to the bonus. 

When the depression came these veterans were among 
the first to feel its effects. At that time a demand was 
widespread for the immediate cashing of the bonus. 
Again the veterans were told that there was no money. 
A compromise, however, was effected and Congress passed 
a bill permitting veterans holding certificates to borrow 
up to 50 per cent of their face value instead of 25 per 
cent ; 2,734,582 veterans immediately made loans thereon 
amounting to $1,429,000,000. 

What did the veterans do with this money? Did they 
hoard it? Did they gamble it away? Did they drink it 
up? Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs (and no man knows better) said 
that 65 per cent of the funds was utilized for necessities ; 
20 per cent was invested; 8 per cent was used to pur- 
chase automobiles, etc., and only 7 per cent was wasted. 
“Tt may be safely said that a greater part of this money 
was due upon indebtedness already existing,” General 
Hines said. In other words even in those early days 
of depression the veterans were in dire need. 

Each time the veterans have asked for their money 
they have been told that there isn’t any. Maybe not, but 
the veterans wonder where the three and one-half billion 
dollars for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
loans to banks and railroads is coming from. The veter- 
ans must also wonder about the poverty of our nation 
when they read in the newspapers that during the one 
month of August, 1932, the securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange gained in value the mere sum of 
$7,287 ,742,341.00. 

Let’s see if these adjusted compensation certificates 
could not be a self liquidating project. They are a Gov- 
ernment contract with a private citizen to be liquidated 
in 1945. In order to have the cash on hand by that time 
Congress has created a special fund in the Treasury 
which each year is being built up in proper amounts. The 
Treasury invests this money in the interest bearing obli- 
gations of the United States and in this way th< tund 
earns a profit which is also added to the whole, helping 
the taxpayer just that much. By 1945 all of the money 
needed will be in the fund. 

In the meantime Congress passed the amendment law 
allowing veterans to borrow up to fifty per cent of the 
face value of their certificates. The interest on such 
loans is charged against the certificate. So you see the 
cost of these fifty per cent loans is borne by the veteran 
and not by the Government. In any final liquidation, 
such as the veterans now ask, Congress would probably 
provide by law that the interest account now running on 
the fifty per cent loans be deducted in arriving at the net 
amount due the veteran. 

How the Government is to raise this net amount in 
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can Legion, this agitation has continued, with the re- 
sult that this issue of the immediate cash payment of the 
“Bonus” has become a vital national question. The test 
will come in the next session of Congress. 

As to the additional cost of immediate payment, it 
should be understood that there has already been paid out 
in settlement with beneficiaries of deceased holders of “ad- 
justed compensation certificates” the sum of $175,363,985. 
In addition, $1,455,282,229 has been paid out upon loans 
on certificates. This leaves about $2,000,000,000 to be 
paid in 1945. These certificates constitute a settlement by 
the veterans themselves with the United States Govern- 
ment. The question is not whether the “Bonus” law shall 
be cancelled or repealed, but whether the holders of these 
certificates shall receive payment thirteen years before 
maturity. The premature payment of the certificates, as 
compared with payment at maturity, would, according to 
a recent official estimate, increase the cost to the Govern- 
ment by about $1,600,000,000 over the amount originally 
voted by Congress to be paid, and thus impose an entirely 
new burden on the Government. 

While the “Bonus” question is, therefore, of immense 
importance, it is merely part of the vast and increasing 
expense of Veterans’ benefits. The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, on September 13, 1932, stated that the 
amount paid out from the national treasury for veterans 
of the World War alone had already totaled $5,728,000,- 
000. Annual charges are now reaching the $700,000,000 
mark, and will continue to rise, even under present laws, 
to yet greater heights in future years. 

In foreign countries, veteran expenditures are ail on 
the decrease because based on the sound principle of com- 
pensation for death or injury in war service alone. The 
American legislation of 1917 liberally provided for the 
dependents of veterans who were killed or incapacitated, 
and for the disabled in line of duty. This principle has 
been radically departed from in later legislation secured 
by the pressure of veterans’ lobbies. First, a series of 
statutes established the presumption that many diseases 
originated in war service, which according to any reason- 
able medical opinion, could not be traced to the war. The 
next step was to provide free hospital service for all vet- 
erans of the World War, over four million in number, 
even though their illnesses were incurred in civil life 
\vithout any connection with their war service. Finally, 
the law of July 3, 1930, provided the “Disability Allow- 
ance” for any accident or disease, not the result of the 
veteran’s own misconduct, producing a disability of 25 
per cent. or more, even though the disability is avowedly 
not connected with war service. It is officially estimated 
that by June 30, 1933, over half a million men will be 
drawing these pensions. In view of the vast numbers of 
men eligible for this form of pension, it is apparent that 
under the present laws annual payments will surely and 
steadily increase. 

The National Economy League has demonstrated, in a 
brief dated May 31, Wt a ee = of the current 
annual appropriation of .000, or veterans can 
be aadaaed if benefits are restricted, as they should be, 
to the dependents of men who lost their lives in service, 


= to veterans who actually suffered disability through 
the war. 


The operating deficit of the Federal Government in the 
two years ending June 30, 1932, was $3,788,079,144. Dur- 
ing that period the national debt correspondingly in- 
creased. Another large deficit is virtually certain in the 
current fiscal year. In the face of these conditions, it is 
apparent that a new burden of over two billions would 
further impair confidence and prolong the depression. 

The essential points which the country should clearly 
understand are: first, that the demand for immediate pay- 
ment of the “Bonus” is a demand for payment of an ob- 
ligation not due until 1945; second, hat nearly one-half 
of the face value of the obligation has already been loaned 
by the Government to the holders of the certificates ; third, 
that to pay now the face value of the certificates would 
require the raising of $2,300,000,000 and would vastly in- 
crease the cost of the “Bonus” to the people. 


The National Economy League proposes to fight this 
issue to a finish. The great body of citizens who are be- 
ing imposed on are at last being aroused from their apathy. 
The majority of the veterans themselves must again hear 
the call of their country and rise in protest against the 
present burden, and the still greater prospective costs. To 
surrender to the dictation of the organized minority which 
is seeking to impose this demand on the country would be 
a confession of impotence on the part of the electorate 
and a betrayal of the principles upon which this country 
was founded.—Extracts, see 3, p. 288. 


by General John F. O’Ryan 
New York National Guard 


| AM against the immediate pay- 
ment of the Bonus certificates, because: 

1. Congress under pressure of an organized minority 
of veterans granted the bonus wholesale to all honorably 
discharged veterans of more than 60 days service, with- 
out any requirement as to their individual need for the 
money. The law gives the same bonus to the well-to-do 
and the men with good jobs, as is provided for those in 
real need. For every one in real need of this help, there 
are three to five others who have no real basis for accept- 
ing it. The legislation was therefore extravagantly 
wasteful, vitally unfair to the taxpayers, and tended to 
lower the dignity and worth of military service to the 
country in war. Therefore, this wasteful legislation 
should not be further extended. 

2. When the amount of the bonus credit was agreed 
upon in 1924 Congress added 25% to every man’s credit 
because payment was to be deferred until 1945, and then 
further added compound interest annually at 4% for the 
period. Thus a bonus credit of $400 in 1925 calls for 
a certificate for $1,000 due in 1945. What the Legion 
is now demanding is the payment now, not of what is 
due, not the present worth of the certificates, but the full 
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cash is the real problem. Three different plans have been 
advocated during the hearings in Congress on this sub- 
ject. Each plan represents a different school of financial 
thought. One is to issue Treasury notes known-in older 
times as Greenbacks; called by its enemies Fiat money, 
Printing Press money, etc. This is opposed on the ground 
that to issue such money would throw us off the gold 
standard, if that means anything. Its friends contend, 
however, that we have enough gold on hand to permit 
such currency to be floated without reducirg our gold 
backing below the margin of safety. Its enemies say that 
if such a large amount of Treasury notes are issued that 
gold will take wings and fly out of the country and we 
will be in a bad way. It seems significant that the bank- 
ers who talk that way are the very ones who don’t want 
the boys paid off anyway. 

The second plan provides that the Government issue 
interest-bearing bonds into the lands of each Federal 
Reserve Bank against which the Reserve Banks would 
save their own notes to be used in settlement with mem- 
ber banks or the Veterans’ Administration at the time 
the certificates are cashed. This plan, too, has been at- 
tacked along the same lines used against the Treasury 
notes. 

The third plan proposes a Government issue of baby 
bonds like our Liberty Bonds and also the bonds issued 
by the R. F. C. to bring out hoarded money. These little 
bonds would be handed to the veteran in payment of the 
net amount due him; the odd change due to be paid by 
check. It is contended that his crediters will be glad to 
get the bonds and that their market value can be main- 
tained by the Treasury by buying them back from the 
public in proportionate amounts each year using the cash 
from the certificate fund for this purpose. 

You can see that this whole operation would be self 
liquidating and would promptly benefit more people than 
any other operation the R. F. C. or the Treasury could 
engage in. 

Now along comes a newly-formed organization called 
the National Economy League, which undoubiedly will 
exert strong pressure at the coming session of Congress 
to try to lick the veterans. They are doubly anxious to 
win because they realize that the veteran, at last, is about 
to take his rightful place in the politics of our country. 

The League, it might as well be stated, is apparently 
made up of representatives of the very wealthy and of 
the huge corporations very laudably desirous of keeping 
down their tax costs. This organization takes it upon 
itself to speak for all the taxpayers of the United States 
in opposing the bonus. They no more represent our 
120,000,000 people than I represent the Admirals in our 
navy. Thev represent the vested interests and they are 
making a class issue of the soldiers’ bonus. 

How mariy store keepers? How many country bank- 
ers, farmers, laborers? How many clerks are on the 
membership list of the National Economy League? In 
other words, how many of the soldier class of America? 
And by that I do not mean the veterans alone. I mean 
the average families of the nation. The type which fur- 


nishes the men who do the dying whenever the nation 
is in trouble. I venture to say not one! 

Veterans and heroes of our nation are hungry, but the 
class which this league represents finds it difficult to 
understand that a man can be hungry, and they don’t 
care. They screetch about the veteran now costing the 
Government over a billion dollars a year. Before analyz- 
ing that figure we must remember that of course wars 
cost money. Our people will find this out some day and 
will be more careful of their wars. But meanwhile, it 
is the same tory class now shouting the loudest over 
veterans costs which made millions out of the war and 
now don’t want to pay for it. 

This is the same group of interests, too, which is the 
first to call for the use of our nation’s armed forces in 
protection of their investments abroad. 

Now that billion dollars a year is, to be a little more 
exact, more than $928,000,000. It is not for world war 
veterans alone. But represents the present cost of all our 
wars. All wars, mind you, 225 millions of the total go 
to veterans of other than the world war; 117 millions 
go for war risk insurance payments—this insurance, re- 
member, was paid for by the men during the war by 
deducting it from the soldiers’ pay—deducting around 
six, seven or eight dollars per month out of his thirty. 
The Government saved that much war cost then and, of 
course, will have to pay it now. 100 millions go into the 
certificate fund which we have been talking about. So 
you see this leaves around 470 millions as the entire cost 
of the Veterans’ Administration such as office rent, sal- 
aries, printing, etc. Operation of soldiers’ homes, hos- 
pitals, including payment of the Public Health Service, 
Army and Naval Hospitals for veterans’ treatment, cost 
of medical and nursing care. 


Now add all this to the payments for death and dis- 
abilities and you still have an amount less than the capital 
the Government furnished to the R. F. C. to take care of 
the banks, railroads and self liquidating projects. 


If the National Economy League wants to shoot at a 
real enemy of this country, and many of its leaders, being 
soldiers, should know how to shoot, let them take a shot 
at this insiead of using all their ammunition on their own 
kind.—Extracts, see 2, p. 288. 


by Hon. M. C. Garber 


U.S. Representative, Oklahoma, Republican 


W war do the adjusted compensation 
certificates represent? In the first instance, they represent 
a confession that the Government, as then administered, 
unjustly discriminated in favor of civilian employees at 
home and against the veterans in its military service. This 
discrimination was in the glaring inequality of compensa- 
tion. 

The Government had the power likewise to draft its 
civilian population for service in the manufacture of 
munitions, construction of camps, of ships and in fact in 
all the various lines essential to support its military ob- 
jectives. And yet, with this power, the Administration 
paid its civilian employees from $6 to $15 for eight hours 

(Continued on page 284) 
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amount, which includes the interest not yet earned. Just 
as if one of you put $500 in the bank with the view of 
leaving it there for 20 years at compound interest, so that 
you might then draw out $1,000, and went to the bank a 
few years after making the deposit, and demanded not 
the $500 with earned interest, but $1,000. Can you 
imagine the reaction of the bank officials? No bank will 
do that for any farmer, and no reason exists why the 
people of the country should permit the Government to 
sae away their money to any class or group on any such 
is. 


3. Because many veterans have already borrowed from 
the Government one-half the face value of the certifi- 
cates, which means they have already received in cash 
the amount of the bonus credit agreed upon. To give 
them now the remaining half not due until 1945 and 
which represents interest not yet earned would be to pay 
the bonus to such veterans twice over. 


4. Because the American who was too young to go to 
war or too old, or who for some defect was not accepted, 
may be just as good a citizen as the veteran, and may 
have more real basis for Government help at this time 
than the veterans with good jobs or big incomes who 
are included with other veterans in the bonus grant. Why 
should those citizens, out of their income have to con- 
tribute for years to come, to those thousands of veterans 
who do not need the bonus money? 


5. Because I, like you, are primarily interested in those 
who were really disabled by their war service, and in 
those who are dependents of those slain in the war, and 
we know that the more public moneys are improvidently 
handed out to others the less will there be for those who 
merit Government aid. 


6. Because President Harding, who was an indulgent 
man, said in his veto message of September 19, 1922, 
“To add one-sixth of the total sum of our public debt 
for a distribution among less than 5,000,000 out of 110,- 
000,000 whether inspired by grateful sentiment or politi- 
cal expediency, would undermine the confidence upon 
which our credit is built and establish the precedent of 
distributing public funds whenever the proposal and the 
numbers affected make it seem politically expedient to 
do so.” 


7. Because President Coolidge in his veto message of 
May 15, 1924, said: “We must either abandon our 
theory of patriotism or abandon this bill. Service to our 
country in time of war means sacrifice. It is for that 
reason alone that we honor and revere it. To attempt 
to make a money payment out of the earnings of the 
people to those who are physically well and financially 
able, is to abandon one of our cherished American ideals. 
All our American principles are opposed to it. There 
is no moral justification for it.” 


8. Because President Hoover in his veto message said: 
“I have no desire to present monetary aspects of the ques- 
tion except so far as they affect human aspects. Surely 
it is a human aspect to transfer to the backs of those who 





toil, including veterans, a burden of those who by posi- 
tion and property can care for themseives. It is a human 
aspect to deprive women and children of protection by 
reckless use of en endowment policy.” 

9. Because former Governor Alfred E. Smith, always 
alert to champion a just cause of those in distress, said: 
“To those who were killed, to their relatives and their 
dependents and beneficiaries, the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people cannot even be expressed in dollars. For 
them, I say, everything; but for those accidental bene- 
ficiaries of an organized lobby, it is time to call a halt.” 


10. Because Senator Borah only recently said: “When 
ten million men and women face the winter without vork, 
when homes are being lost and farms are being aban- 
doned because of taxes and debts, when it is a very seri- 
ous question of how the Government is going to get 
through the winter with its terrific load to carry it would 
have been far better for the standing and reputation of 
the Legion if it had postponed action. 


“If the Congress is made up of men worthy tc repre- 
sent a great people in an hour of trouble, it will respect- 
fully, but firmly, say that the taxpayers of this country 
are carrying all the ourden they can carry at this time 
and that these veterans must share the common load with 
the people. 

“But Congress ought not to be compelled to bear the 
brunt of this affair alone. Both political parties are now 
out asking the taxpayers for their votes. Now is the time 
the taxpayers can pass their resolution by their votes and 
protect their homes and their business. 


“This is now distinctly an issue of this campaign. Let 
the people express their views.” 


11. Because I am for the dependents of the slain, and 
for the war wounded and disabled and I am shocked by 
any legislation which by monumental waste of public 
moneys will work ultimate disadvantage to the real suf- 
ferers of the war. 


12. Because the idea of the bonus was to adjust the pay 
of the soldier so as to render it comparable with the war 
time pay for services in civil life, and it is my view that 
such mercenary concepts of patriotism is unworthy of 
war veterans and lowers our standards as a free people. 


13. Because even accepting the adjusted pay theory, 
the legislation was unsound and should not be expanded; 
thousands of soldiers were so developed physically and 
so improved mentally and in their earning power by their 
training in the army, that they gained instead of lost, by 
their service. Why give them a bonus for what was 
done for them? 


14. To the veteran “listener in” who is in dire need 
and critical of my opposition to this proposal, let me say, 
my main objection is to the million or two veterans in 
good health and with jobs, who would share with him the 
benefits of what is propos=d. 


15. Because the depression is the result of business dis- 
tress and this distress is rendered more acute by high 
taxation which has literally beaten business to its knees. 
The cost of government must come down, or we are on 
the road to ruin, 


16. Because 25 cents of every dollar of government 
revenue now goes to the veterans in one form or another, 
~— Cg people cannot go on with it—-Ertracts, see 2, 
p. 288. 
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per day and its soldiers in the military service but $1 per 
day at home and $1.10 per day overseas. With the power 
to regulate and prevent, it permitted civilian employees 
to exact exorbitant wages. It paid racketeers huge profits 
for supplies, munitions and on Government contracts and 
penalized our boys in the military service of our country. 

It took over the railroads during the war at a fixed 
rental price which produced one of the largest incomes 
the roads had ever made up to that time and after the war 
was over, when the roads plead that their profits had been 
diminished by governmental operation, it paid them in 
readjustments of such claims sums aggregating about 
$2,000,000,000. Princely sums were also paid to con- 
tractors as readjustment on account of uncompleted con- 
tracts suddenly made unnecessary by the cessation of the 
war, and to its civilian employees. And these adjustments 
were all made in cash. 

But what did it do with our boys to whom it entrusted 
the fate of the world? It took them over at $30 a month 
for home service and $33 for overseas service. It carried 
insurance on its ships, its munitions, its supplies—but none 
on the precious flesh and blood which we sent into foreign 
battle fields. No, it practically compelled them to take out 
their own insurance, which, with allotments from their 
pay for dependents at home, reduced the paltry monthly 
sum by about $20. 

As this great, grevious wrong and discrimination 
gradually developed and dawned on the people, the demand 
for adjustment of such glaring discrimination became 
nation-wide and imally resulted in the proposal of adjust- 
ment legislation. Selfishness, greed, ingratitude, im- 
mediately reared tneir ugly heads in vociferous protest. 
What class was it that utilized every possible means to 
defeat it? Was it the farmers who profited less than 
ary one from the war and whose contributions in food- 
stuffs for the Nation and its defenders was second in 
value only to that of the boys themselves? Was it labor 
which always pays its part of the expenses of the gov- 
ernment? No. The vicious opposition came from the 
financial interests of the country. 

We should also view this compensation as a financial 
problem. It must be paid sometime. Since the day the 
armistice was signed, the ex-service people have been 
promised some suitable compensation. It cost billions to 
reimburse war contractors; the war mineral relief bill 
carried forty millions; a bill for the relief of Shipping 
Board contractors carried fifty millions, and it cost bil- 
lions to reimburse special groups of people for alleged 
losses sustained during the war. If all this could be done, 
not in promises but in actual cash, why not cease our 
promising the ex-service men and pay them off. It would 
be not only the more honorable but the cheaper method 
of handling the situation. The longer we owe it the larger 
it will be. Therefore, in the interest of economy, let us 
pay it immediately—E-tracts, see 7, p. 288. 
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by Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


U. S. Representative, New York, Republican 


| was one of those Members of Con- 
gress who voted for the original adjusted compensation 
bill and I believe I voted for it over the veto of a Presi- 
dent of my own party. I supported the adjusted service 
certificate bill and I believed in both of those bills then 
on their merits and still do. 


But, at the same time, in this economic emergency and 
in this severe financial crisis, we do not believe that any 
cash payment should be made. It is most unfortunate 
that a great many veterans back home have what many 
of us think is an erroneous idea in regard to this legisla- 
tion. Of course, we can admit, many of them want the 
cash payment at this time and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are in need. But unfortunately they think 
the Government owes them something. They believe the 
Government has an obligation to pay them at this time 
and furthermore they are under another misapprehen- 
sion, that the Congress of the United States has been 
spending a large part of its time in granting, not millions 
but billions, of dollars to the big interests of the count-y, 
to the banks, to the railroads, and to the insurance com- 
panies. 


I want to state emphatically that in my opinion the 
Government does not owe one cent to the able-bodied 
veterans of the United States at this particular time. 
There is no indirect or implied promise to pay the vet- 
erans this year or next year or until 1945 under their 
adjusted service certificates. 


In answer to the misunderstanding about the grants 
of the Congress to the big interests: The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation bill was not a bonus. It provides 
for loans to industry, primarily to banks and 92 per cent 
of the loans were made in cities under 100,000; 88 per 
cent in cities under 25,000; and 76 per cent in cities 
under 10,000. To do what? To take care of the small 
banks. Fortunately few of the big banks of this country, 
up to the present time at least, have failed. It is the 
little bank back home that is in danger and that has failed 
and the little bank is the one that lends money to the little 
fellow, to the grocer, the butcher, the baker, and the 


farmer and dairyman in the little towns of 5,000 and 
10,0C9. 


But if you talk to groups of veterans anywhere in this 
country, you can be sure a number of them will get up 
and say, “Well, we ought to be paid in cash now because 
the Congress is giving billions to the big banks of this 
country, to Mellon and to Morgan, and so on.” I am 
willing to admit that you could issue $2,400,000,000, 
backed by 40 per cent gold, to make these proposed cash 
payments, but I believe that if you do that, you will 
exhaust your gold reserve in this national emergency and 
that you will drive us off the gold standard within six 
months.—E-tracts, see 7, p. 288. 
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A Glossary of Terms 
Used in this Issue 


Adjusted Service Certificate—An insurance certifi- 
cate for all men and women who served over 60 days 
in the United States army, navy or marine corps (includ- 
ing nurses and yeomanettes). It differs from insurance 
in that it is a gratuity. 


Basic Service Credit— The credit allowed a veteran 
who served in excess of 60 days ia the military or naval 
forces of the United States after April 5, 1917, and 
before July 1, 1919, at the rate of $1.00 per day for 
home service and $1.25 per day for overszas service. 
The amount of the credit of the veteran who did no over- 
seas service shall not exceed $500 and the amount of 
credit allowed for overseas service shall not exceed $625. 


Bonus—Something more than is ordinarily received 
by, or strictly due to, the recipient. It may consist of 
other things than money. In this instance, a bonus is a 
gratuity given by the government in the amount of $60 
for all ex-service men, honorably discharged, who served 
over 60 days. 


Disability Allowance—Compensation payable for dis- 
ability or injury not incident to military service, where 
the disability amounts to more than 25% of the amount 
given by the Rating Board. It is to be distinguished from 
compensation proper, which is for disability or injury 
incident to military service. 


Face Value—The amount in dollars of a 20-year en- 
dowment insurance certificate that the amount of a vet- 
eran’s adjusted service credit, increased by 25%, would 
purchase at his age on his birthday nearest the date of 
the certificate, if applied as a single premium, calculated 
in accordance with the accepted mortality tables, with 
interest at 4%, compounded annually. 


Fiat Money—Paper money issued by the government 
and made legal tender by fiat or law. It does not repre- 
sent, nor is it based upon specie, and it contains no prom- 
ise of redemption. 


Hospitalization— The system of furnishing hospital 
treatment to veterans of all wars of the United States 
without regard to origin of disability. It was first 
authorized on this basis on June 7, 1924. 


Loan Privilege— Under recent legislation, all ex-ser- 
vice men honorably discharged may, upon proper request 
through the Veterans’ Administration, procure 50% of 
the face value of their adjusted service certificates. 


Maturity Value—The maturity value of a compen- 
sation certificate is its value at the end of the 20-year 
endowment period, that is, in 1945 and 1946. 


Out Patient—A veteran who comes to a veterans’ 
hospital or a prescribed doctor for occasional or periodi- 
cal treatment. The disabilities for which he is treated 
must be connected with his service record. This factor 
distinguishes out-patient treatment from the ordinary 
hospital treatment for which many veterans are eligible. 
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Pension—A regular allowance paid by the government 
to one retired from its service, in consideration of ser- 
vices rendered. Disabled soldiers, their families, the 
families of soldiers killed in service, and retired public 
officers are the most common classes of government pen- 
sioners. 


Rehabilitation— Restoring or reinstating a veteran’s 
ability to earn an adequate livelihood by means of train- 
ing and qualifying him in a new endeavor, trade or pro- 
fession, where such veteran is prevented from following 
his former occupation by reason of physical disability or 
injury. 


Term Insurance—Also known as Contract Insurance. 
A contract entered into by and between the Government 
and the service men whereby the service men could pro- 
cure insurance payable at the rate of $5.75 per $1,000 
per month, up to and including $10,000. The service men 
could designate as beneficiaries of this insurance only a 
permitted class of beneficiaries. In case of permanent 
or total disability ofthe veteran, this insurance became 
payable at the rate of $57.50 per month so long as the 
veteran remained disabled. If he died before 240 (20 
years) of these installments were paid, the remaining 
installments of insurance were payable to the beneficiary 
designated by the veteran (if within the class permitted 
by the act under which the insurance was payable). 
However, if the veteran died before any of the insur- 
ance was paid to him, and at the time of his death the 
insurance was in force, it became payable to the desig- 
nated beneficiary in 240 installments at the rate of $5.75 
per $1,000 per month contracted for. Upon the death 
of a designated beneficiary of contract insurance, where 
no alternate beneficiary is named, the remaining install- 
ments of the insurance revert to the estate of the de- 
ceased veteran and become payable immediately in one 
lump sum to the representative of the estate, to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the intestacy laws of the 
state wherein the veteran had his last legal residence. 


Veteran—One who has seen service in the armed 
forces of the nation. The term is applied in the present 
bonus discussions, particularly to men who served in the 
World War. 


Veterans’ Administration— The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is an independent Federal agency under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, established 
by an Act of Congress approved July 3, 1930. This act 
authorized the President, by Executive order, to con- 
solidate and coordinate under one control all Government 
agencies having to do with the administration of laws 
relating to the relief of and other benefits provided by 
law for former members of the United States military 
and naval forces. President Hoover, by Executive order 
of July 21, 1930, consolidated unde. the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration the Bureau of Pensions, previously in the 
Inter‘or Department; the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau; and 
the Nat: .nal Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, now 
known as the National Homes Service. 
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The Students’ Question Box 


Questions have been received from several 
subscribers (1) in regard to the origin of the Congress of the United 
States and (2) im regard to the steps to be taken by school cnd 
college classes in civics to organize themselves as the House. Since 
taese two questions are so closely related they are both answered 
together. 


The Continental Congress 


To the student class desirous of or- 
ganizing itself into a House of Representatives, a brief 
review of the whys and wherefores of the first American 
Congress may be helpful, because once the principle of 
a Congress or a law-making assembly is fixed in one’s 
mind it is much easier to follow and understand legisla- 
tive procedure as practiced today. 


When the American Revolution occurred the govern- 
ments of the Thirteen Colonies were more or less similar. 
They had governors, most of whom were appointed by 
the King of England, and legislative bodies elected by 
the citizens of the Colonies, but with limited powers. 
In several instances the Colonies, notably those in New 
England, had held joint meetings from time to time to 
agree on matters affecting all of them,—matters prin- 
cipally having to do with mutual defense against the 
Indians, but it was not until 1765, when Great Britain 
passed the Stamp Act, that the first important move 
toward Colonial unity of action was made. 


At the instance of Massachusetts a meeting was called 
in New York to frame petitions of protest against this 
act. Nine colonies sent representatives. As a result of 
this each Colony appointed a “Committee on Correspond- 
ence” to keep in touch with each other. 

In 1774, Massachusetts issued a call for the First Con- 
tinental Congress, which met that year in Philadelphia. 
All the Colonies sent delegates except Georgia. This 
Congress drafted the Declaration of Rights of the Colo- 
nies, adopted articles of association, and set May, 1775, 
as the time for a meeting of a Second Continental Con- 
gress, if one should be necessary. Thus it will be seen 
that the First Continental Congress was temporary in 
character, organized to meet an emergency. 


The Second Continental Congress met in 1775, all the 
Colonies sending delegates. The breach between England 
and the Colonies was widening and from this time on, 
throughout the Revolutionary War, the Continental Con- 
gress continued, meeting from time to time to conduct 
the business of the Colonies. Upon the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, the Colonies appointed a Congres- 
sional Committee to draw up articles for a permanent 
Union of the Colonies. This plan was ratified by the 
Continental Congress in 1777 and by the Colonies in 
1781, but it did not work out satisfactorily. George 


Washington, while head of the Revolutionary forces, 
and after, criticized it severely on the ground that the 
Colonies had not given the Congress sufficient power. 


The Colonies were in a bad mr so far as unity of 
action was concerned, when, in 1785, Virginia and Mary- 
land appointed delegates to meet at Annapolis in 1776 
to discuss their respect ve rights regarding trade and 
transportation on the Potomac River. Other States sent 
representatives to this meeting also, and while little was 
accomplished, interest was aroused and the delegates 
adopted a resolution, offered by Alexander Hamilton of 
New York, calling a meeting of delegates from all the 
States to meet in. Philadelphia in 1778 to amend the 
Articles of Confederation under which the States were 
then operating. 

Thus the Constitutional Convention was born. The 
Convention met at Philadelphia on May 25 and adjourned 
on September 17, 1787. By the ratification of the Con- 
stitution the States created the present Congress of the 
United States. The First Congress of the United States 
met in New York, which had been chosen as the tem- 
porary Capital of the new-born United States of Amer- 
ica, on March 4, 1789, and this Congress has continued 
ever since that time to meet annually and sometimes 
oftener. 


The Class Becomes the 


House of Representatives 


A\ concress is one of the oldest meth- 
ods in existence in connection with business of self- 
government. Groups of peoples joining together for 
their common good have used it to carry on their affairs. 
Obviously it is impossible for all citizens of a State or 
country to meet together at certain intervals to decide 
their problems. Consequently, they long since discov- 
ered that they could govern themselves by representation. 
A group in one village would send a few men to meet 
with a few men from other villages to discuss mutual 
matters. The committees thus appointed would reach 
- agreement and their respective villages would abide 

ry it. 

This system grew and grew until legislative bodies 
became a thoroughly recognized system of carrying out 
the will of the people. Down through the ages definite 
systems of legislative procedure have “grown up. As 
these legislative bodies grew in importance with the ad- 
vance of civilization as their tasks became more and 


more complicated, they found that they must estabiish 
very definite rules of procedure else they would never 
get any work done. 

As a rule, every legislative body makes its own rules. 
This is true of the Congress of the United States, where 
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the Senate and the House, by virtue of a definite pro- 
vision of the Constitution, make their own rules. 

This brings us down to the organization of a civics 
class into a House of Representatives. 

For this purpose, we will have to disregard the rules 
under which members of the House are elected, and as- 
sume that every member of the class is a duly elected 
Member of the House of Representatives. 


The first step, if the class is to do its own organizing, 
is arbitrarily to divide the class into Republicans and 
Democrats, for these two major political parties are so 
overwhelmingly preponderant over all other political par- 
ties in the United States Congress that one or the other 
of them always has control. 


We will assume that there are 30 members in the class. 
To start the organization off we will name 18 of the class 
Republicans and the remaining 12 Democrats. This 
grouping should last during the period it takes to dispose 
of one piece of legislation—one bill or resolution—usually 
a month, assuming that the class, now the United States 
House of Representatives, meets once a week. 

At the end of hat month, declare the 18 who have 
been Republicans «o be Democrats and the 12 who have 
been Democrats to be Republicans. Alternate each 
month. 

The point is that each student will at one time have 
to support or oppose a bill as a Republican and at another 
time will have to support or defend a bill as a Democrat, 
just as a good debate team can take either side of a ques- 
tion and present good arguments for ox against it. 

One month the “Republicans” will have a majority on 
the committee to which the bills are referred and will 
elect the Speaker, the Clerk and the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The next month the “Democrats,” being in the majority 
and having the necessary votes, will elect its slate of 
officers and a majority of the committee. 

Officers and committee members who have served once 
should not be eligible to serve again until every member 
of the class has either been an officer or has served on 
the committee. Each member of the class must have 
worked as a Republican and as a Democrat. 

Now we have the class divided. The Republicans are 
in the majority and therefore in control of the House. 
Consequently, it is their duty to organize and lay out 
a program of legislation. 

Therefore, the first thing the 18 Republicans do is to 
hold a meeting. This is called a “party caucus.” In 
that meeting they must select their candidates for 
Speaker, for Clerk and for Sergeant-at-Arms and must 
instruct their candidate for Speaker what names he must 
present to the House when it meets for election as Repub- 
lican members of the Committee. 

The Democrats also hold a caucus. They do not expect 
to elect their candidates, but they can pick them out and 
nominate them. They will lose the first month, but they 
will be in the majority the next month and may want 
to put up the same candidates when they know they are 
going to win. 

(In this connection the class will have to work out a 
system where the same 18 individuals will not always 
belong to the majority party, since from that 18 would 
be chosen all the officers during the year. The object is 
to give every student an opportunity to take on respon- 
sibility, either as an officer or as a committee member at 
least once during the school year.) 





When the members of each party meet in caucus they 
should “a a secretary of the caucus to keep the 


records. is is a party matter and has nothing to do 
with the procedure on the floor of the House. It is purely 
a family affair. 

Each boy and girl should register with the clerk his 
name and address. Each should give his address as his 
“district.” Thus, “the Member from Oak Street, Mr. 
Smith.” “The Member from Pine Street, Miss Jones.” 
If two members live on the same street one may be “the 
Member from First and Oak Streets” and the other “the 
Member from Fifth and Oak Streets,” or any other des- 
ignation of a locality or address the class decides upon. 

Having agreed upon.their candidates for the election 
of officers of the House, the class then meets, with the 
instructor or one of the members of the class to act as 
Clerk of the preceding House, for he is the official who 
always presides at the first meeting of a new House 
until the ‘Speaker is elected. 

The Clerk calls the House to order and asks for nomi- 
nations for Speaker. The majority party nominates its 
candidate first. One member places him in nomination, 
making a speech praising his avilities. A second and a 
third member second the nomination, each making brief 
speeches. The minority party then nominates its candi- 
date in the same manner. 

When the nominating speeches are concluded, the 
Clerk asks if there are any more nominations. When 
he receives no reply he asks if the House is ready to vote 
for Speaker. 

In response to this request there is usually a chorus 
of “Ayes” interspersed with a few cries of “Vote. Vote.” 

The Clerk raps for order and says he will call the roll 
and as each Member’s name is called, he will please indi- 
cate his choice for Speaker. 

The clerk calls the roll alphabetically. As a Member's 
name is called he calls out the name of the candidate for 
Speaker for whom he wants his vote cast. 


When the roll call has been completed, the Clerk adds 
up the vote and announces the winner, who is the Repub- 
lican candidate. 

He then appoints a committee to escort the newly 
elected Speaker to the chair. This committee is com- 
posed of two—the Republican Member who placed the 
winner in nomination,:and the defeated Democratic can- 
didate for the Speakership. 

The Speaker then takes the gavel from the acting 
clerk and presides while the other officers are elected in 
the same manner in which the Speaker was elected. That 
done, he announces that Committee No. 1 is to be ap- 
pointed and he will receive nominations. 

The majority secretary reads a list of the majority 
members of the committee and the minority secretary 
reads the minority list. The Speaker then asks if it is 
the pleasure of the House that these committee members 
be elected. Everybody answers “Aye,” since each side 
has its own candidates on the list. 

The committee membership should be so divided that 
the majority party will have a clear majority in the com- 
mittee and this committee majority should elect a chair- 
man from its own membership. 

The duties of the committee and the method of han- 
dling legislation are described in the first article of this 
series appearing in last month’s issue of the Dicest 
(October, 1932). 
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Work of the Veterans’ Administration 


Continued from page 265 


National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the 
Bureau of Pensions, and within a few days thereafter 
the then Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was appointed 
and confirmed as the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
But few immediate changes were made in the plan of 
organization of these agencies and they continued to 
operate as bureaus of the Veterans’ Administration until 
July 1, 1931, when a new plan of organization became 
effective which redistributed the several functional activi- 
ties of the three then existing agencies to the end that 
related activities were set up under a common jurisdic- 
tion, and these closely related services were grouped 
under the supervision of an assistant administrator. 

While it is somewhat early to measure the benefits which 
have been gained through this consolidation, experience 
to date conclusively shows that the reasons advanced for 
its accomplishment have proven sound and promise for 
the future material savings in administrative expenditures 
and in the development of hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties. 

Under the consolidation it has been possible to estab- 
lish a single point of contact for veterans of all wars 
for the consideration of claims for that relief to which 
they are entitled. It has been possible to harmonize rul- 
ings and procedure of the Government with respect to 
the manner in which relief is to be extended. This 
process of harmonization will prospectively become 
broader in scope and increasingly effective. Isolated field 
units have been absorbed into the major administrative 
units set up in regional areas. Under one control there 
has been developed a complete picture of the inequalities 


This Month's 


1—Article by General Hines in the New York Times, Septem- 
ber 11, 1932. 


2—Radio Debate over National Broadcasting Company during 
the National Grange Convention, September 17, 1932. 

3—Roosevelt (press statement). 

4—Proceedings of the National Convention, American Legion, 
Portland, Oregon, September, 1932. 

5—Majority Report, House Committee on Ways and Means, 


House Report 1252, 72nd Cong., Ist Sess, May 7, 1932 
(adverse). 


in benefits as applied to veterans of the various wars to 
the end that these may be presented to Congress with 
appropriate recommendation looking toward adjustment. 
Most especially there has immediately resulted maxnnum 
utilization of existing facilities and this will materially 
affect the future veterans’ construction program of the 
Government. Where hitherto facilities available to all 
veterans were under the control of a single administra- 
tive head, who had the power to direct their utilization 
to the best interests of the Government and the veteran 
himself. In the consideration of new facilities for vet- 
erans, whether of a hospital or domiciliary character, 
there is represented definite economy in the approved 
plan to consider all home and hospital facilities as being 
possible of expansion in either direction; that is, to erect 
additional hospital facilities for purely that purpose at 
existing homes, or to erect domiciliary facilities at exist- 
ing hospitals. This will obviate the necessity of estab- 
lishing new centers in certain instances and eliminate the 
expense incident to such establishment through making 
it unnecessary to erect in connection with the additional 
beds the utilities and other buildings which are essential 
to a new plant. 


Considering the effect of consolidation from an admin- 
istrative cost viewpoint, it can be definitely stated that 
if the three organizations functioning separately prior to 
consolidation had undertaken the combined ioad of work 
placed upon the Veterans’ Administration at the incep- 
tion of the new organization it would have cost the Gov- 
ernment considerably more in administrative overhead.— 
Extracts, see 11, p. 288. 


Sources 


6—Minority Report, House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Report 1252, May 13, 1932. 


7—Hearings, House Committee on Ways and Means on Ad- 
justed Service Certificates, April 11 to May 3, 1932. 


8—Congressional Record, January 22, 1932. 
9—World Almanac. 
10—Congressional Record, June 17, 1932. 


11—Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Year Ended June 30, 1931. 
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